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GUBBIO FAIENCE PLATE. 


FROM THE COLLECTION OF NAPOLEON III., NOW IN THE LOUVRE, COSTUME AND COIFFURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. PAINTED BY GIORGIO ANDREOLI, 


GROUND BRIGHT YELLOW, RUNNING INTO LIGHT BLUE ALONG THE RIM. FLESH MODELLED WITH RAW SIENNA. HAR IN- ‘BURNT SIENNA. HEAD-DRESS IN DEEP BLACK, CHEMISETTE EMBROIDERY IN WHITE 


ENAMEL. DRESS, N 





KLACE, AND EDGE OF PLATE IN REDDISH BROWN, 


(Copyright by Montague Marks, 1882.) 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE PARIS SALON. 





Ir cannot be claimed that our countrywomen in the 
ateliers of Paris have as yet shown any symptoms of 
‘setting the world on fire’’ with their art. That 
they are indefatigably industrious, and fired by high 
ambitions and hopes, is an undoubted fact, but it is 
equally a fact that no feminine Michael Angelo or 
even Raphael has yet indicated or prophesied her own 
lofty destiny among them. The same may be said of 
our young countrymen in the various studios of Paris— 
infinitely easier as the way of artistic study is made 
for them —therefore why should we complain that our 
American ‘‘ woman’s work” has not yet distinguished 
itself, and only fairly holds its own among the artistic 
work of the year? 

Viewing it as it appeared in the Paris Salon of 1882, 
one had to confess that it lacked vigor and originality, 
however tasteful and elegant it might be. It betrayed 
a monotony of skilful and docile, too docile, imitative- 
ness. Those who ran might read in each picture 
whose was the master hand that directed its creation, 
even if not compelled to acknowledge it only a direct 
copy of that master. Our women showed themselves 
timid, and too prone to worship and servilely copy 
acknowledged talent. One felt moved to ask for 
them a measure of Michael-Angelesque insolence and 
audacity, leaving every other artistic gift for a later pe- 
tition. Their whole exhibit had a timid, shrinking air, 
as if it found itself in a sudden vulgar glare from which 
it would willingly hide, or as if each individual picture 
realized the sensations of the modest fruit-seller who 
cried her wares in a weak voice and then exclaimed, 
“* Goodness, I hope nobody heard me !” 

Only eight or ten American women were represented 
at the Palais de 1’Industrie Jast May. This counting 
excludes the five or six lady exhibitors who were born 
in the United States of foreign parents, and whose 
lives are passed in Europe. Proceeding through the 
galleries in alphabetical order, the first of our American 
woman artists whose work met the sight was Miss 
Sarah Dodson of Philadelphia. Her canvas was called 
‘* The Invocation of Moses,’’ and both by position and 
character was the most conspicuous work of an 
‘* Americaine’’ in the exposition. In asking audacity 
for our women students we would make a mild ex- 
ception of Miss Dodson. She does not need more 
than she has, and other artistic gifts would serve her 
talent better. The legend of her canvas is in Exodus : 
** And when Moses lifted his hands Israel was victori- 
ous.”’ The three colossal figures seem to be wrestling 
together in some heavy, spiritless struggle, which in- 
volves legs and arms in almost the confusion of the 
Laocoon. They have the bold, large forms of the 
artist's master, Luminais, but are somewhat deficient 
in modelling and relief. In color they overdo Lumi- 
nais’s occasional tendency to opaqueness and have a 
gloomy sullenness all their own. The flesh is broken 
by a multiplicity of shadows scarcely accounted for by 
the weak, evenly diffused light of a dull, thunderous 
sky. It is what is called ‘‘ strong work,’’ although 
so unattractive, and it shows power in its painter, 
which with as much attention paid to the finesse of 
technique as she has now paid to the bolder features, 
will give her the place among artists to which her am- 
bition evidently aspires. 

Miss Elizabeth Gafdner’s work, ‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe,’’ was in altogether another language. No two 
objects on earth could be more unlike each other in every 
respect than these two pictures. Miss Gardner is a// 
technique—nothing but technique one might almost say 
—and her picture was as faultlessly, painfully perfect as 
the work of her master Bouguereau, whose style hers so 
much resembles. But with all the elaborate perfection 
of technique, there was an almost repellent coldness 
about Miss Gardner's work. Her faces were expression- 
less, her attitudes and drapery savoring strongly of the 
Academies. A heatless atmosphere surrounded her 
figures, an atmosphere as of silver- -or rather stee]—in 
impalpable solution. No one could ever imagine sun- 
shine palpitating through the world she paints, the real 
earthly sunshine in which flowers bloom and birds are 
stimujated to musical ecstasy. A golden shimmer, on 
the contrary, would shock her cold, bloodless people 
perhaps to death, certainly out of their classical cor- 
rectness of pose and sculptural arrangement of raiment. 
In this canvas of ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe” the absolute 
perfection of the artist’s skill manifested itself as for- 
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cibly in the clothes of her people as in their faces, pre- 
sumably the seats of their souls ; and neither light nor 
strength concentrated themselves to show in those 
faces a spiritual illumination which the best painted 


raiment in the world could not have. If Miss Gardner 
would only study nature more and Bouguereau less, 
then would her splendid painting grow warm and vital, 
with a magnetic attraction which it utterly lacks now. 

Miss Anna Klumpke, of San Francisco, had ** An Ec- 
centric’ skied high above a good many far less meri- 
torious canvases. It was a woman’s head in an eccen- 
tric red bonnet, and was as original in character as it 
was in artistic treatment. The wide hat border en- 
sphered the piquant brown face like the halo of a Floren- 
tine saint. The color was a clever play upon reds— 
red flowers upon a red hat, a bunch of red flowers at 
the red breast—the different shades never losing con- 
sciousness that their beauty Jay in preserving the 
values and tone of the ensemble, not in arrogant self- 
assertion. 

Miss Matilda Latz had a ‘‘Téte de Chien,” a 
spirited portrait caught at one of the intense canine 
instants when a dog pulsates with excitement from 
ears to tail. The wag of the tail was zof painted, 
but was most eloquently expressed, and the bark 
quite filled the air of the nervous spaniel’s startled 
neighborhood. 

Miss Winnaretta Singer, of New York, had the 
conventional artistic ‘‘ Breton Interior’’ carefully and 
elaborately painted, showing sincere, straightforward 
effort unmixed with theories or vivid individual bias 
or propulsion. It was a gray interior, as all the Amer- 
ican interiors seemed to be this year, instead of the 
rich browns of other years, and either because of its 
hanging or because of a defective plane of perspective 
drawing, had a curious up-hill look, as if its central 
figure might at any moment slip down out of the canvas. 

Mrs. L. L. Williams, of Boston, called her picture of 
a girl pulling down branches of pink blossoms to meet 
the mouths of two leaping kids, ‘‘ Trois Larrons."’ 
This was as purely decorative work as if it were tapestry. 
The decorative branches strayed all over a canvas 
which had neither aerial nor atmospheric effect, nor 
hint of space or distance, but only one flat plane, like 
high-art wall-paper. The sentiment was of the juve- 
nile picture-book order ; the drawing of the feet was 
highly amateurish, and one of the kids looked almost 
as knowing and intelligent as Holman Hunt's scape- 
goat. The picture was as perfectly inoffensive artisti- 
cally as it was morally, and no other reason was evi- 
dent for its existence. 


Mrs. Emily Elias had the only landscape in the Salon’ 


painted by an ‘‘ Americaine.” It was a dreamy forest 
vision veiled in the slumbrous haze of a lotus-laden 
atmosphere, not strong but graceful, and of the tone 
of high art rather than of the color of nature. Miss 
Cornelia Conant, of New York, had a canvas called 
‘* In the Garden,’’ and Miss Conger had one called a 
‘*Napolitan,” but the most vigilant searching was in- 
effectual to bring them out from the hopeless *‘ alpha- 
betical confusion,”’ so nothing can be said of their good 
or bad qualities. 

It may be noticed that all but one of these ladies ex- 
hibited figure pictures. In no single instance, beside 
that of Miss Dodson, was any attempt made at com- 
position or grouping. Miss Gardner’s two figures were 
not grouped ; they were simply posed in the stereotyped 
fashion of the ‘‘ ateliers des dames.’’ Miss Dodson’s 
figures were grouped, and were vigorous in form even 
if somewhat spiritless in action ; but she was the only 
one of our countrywomen who seemed to wrestle with 
other than the simplest forms of conventional, lady- 
like art. May the gods give our women-artists more 
audacity ! 


FoR the protection of Americans abroad, who are 
often shamelessly swindled in their purchases of paint- 
ings and other objects of art, we have made an arrange- 
ment in London with Messrs. Davis, the experts, of 
147 New Bond Street, who will, for a small fee, pro- 
nounce on the genuineness of any articles submitted to 
them. We hope soon to announce the completion of 
similar arrangements with experts in Paris and other 
continental art centres. At no time, probably, have 
so many Americans abroad been imposed upon as dur- 
ing the past summer in the purchase of fraudulent 
“‘ antiques,’ more especially in the matter of carved 
furniture. 
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LONDON, July 31, 1882. 
CURIOUS libel suit has been 
engaging the attention of society 
here lately. For some time it has 
been whispered in artistic circles 
that the sculptor, Mr. Richard 
Belt, who, for a young man, has 
had very remarkable success in 
obtaining important public and 
private commissions for statu- 
ary, did not do the work entrusted to him, but employed 
what is known as a “‘ sculptor’s ghost” to finish what 
he had roughly begun. This report at length found its 
way into the columns of Vanity Fair, a weekly 
** society ” journal, and the plaintiff now sues the pro- 
prietor for the sum of £10,000 damages. The follow- 
ing is the alleged libel : 











‘** After leaving Mr. Lawes’ studio in 1875 Mr. Belt began to do 
business on his own account. He published as his own work a 
statuette of Dean Stanley, of which a good deal has been lately 
heard. This statuette, however, was worked for him by Mr. 
Brock, as Mr. Brock himself declares. In like manner the me- 
morial busts of Charles Kingsley and of Canon Conway, which 
also pass as the work of Mr. Belt, were in fact invested by Mr, 
Brock, as Mr. Brock himself declares, with whatever artistic merit 
they possess. Mr. Brock, equally with Mr. Lawes, declares that 
Mr. Belt was himself incapable of doing anything in the shape of 
artistic work. Mr. Ver-Heyden states equally with Mr. 
Lawes and Mr. Brock that he was quite incapable of doing any 
artistic work whatever. The point is that if our infor- 
mation is correct he has systematically and falsely claimed to be the 
author of the works for which he was only the broker, that he 
presents himself as a sculptor and an artist, when in reality he is 
but a statue jobber and a tradesman. If, then, the statements 
made to us are true—and we frankly avow that at present we fully 
believe them to be perfectly true—Mr. Belt has been guilty of a 
very scandalous imposture, and those who have admired and pat- 
ronized him as a heaven-born genius are the victims of a mon- 
strous deception.” 

* * * 

THE next libel complained of was in a letter written 
by the defendant in the following September, drawing 
the attention of the Lord Mayor, in reference to the 
competition for a memorial advertised for by the Cor- 
poration, to the statements made in Vanity Fair, which, 
the defendant alleges, remained uncontradicted, for the 
reason that no denial of the allegations could possibly 
be substantiated. 


* * 
* 


THE testimony has been very contradictory. Mr. 
Belt has vigorously denied some strikingly circumstan- 
tial statements of various witnesses who have sworn 
that they did the work for which he has been paid and 
which he has claimed as hisown. He has, in turn, put 
on the stand numerous persons for whom at different 
times he has executed commissions, and they declare 
that in many cases they have seen him do the work 
himself, and are satisfied that he is fully capable of do- 
ing whatever sculpture he may claim as his own. Mr. 
Belt’s lawyers have proposed to settle the question of 
their client’s proficiency by having an exhibition of his 
skill in open court. The presiding judge, Baron Hud- 
dleston, seemed immensely tickled with the idea, and at 
once consented to be the subject of the trial. It was 
justly urged by the other side that such an exhibition 
would prove very little, unless a jury of experts should 
pass upon the merit of the work. But the court has 
ordered that the experiment be made, and when the 
case comes up again in November, to which date it has 
been adjourned, there will be presented in the Queen’s 
Bench the novel spectacle of a sculptor at work with 
clay, wet cloths, water, wires, wooden scrapers and 
pointers, and all the rest of the paraphernalia. 


* * 
* 


SUCH a trial suggests some queer fancies. Suppose 
the sculptor insidiously flatters his subject. Will it in- 
fluence the judge in his charge to the jury? Or sup- 
pose that, to make the likeness more striking, he exag- 
gerates some characteristic feature of his honor’s physi- 
ognomy, will his honor visit the offence upon him by 
leaning somewhat unduly on the side of the defendant ? 
Judges are only mortals, and, like the rest of us, have 
their small weaknesses. Mr. Belt should carefully study 
those of Baron Huddleston. To insure a favorable 


verdict, too, he,cannot afford to be indifferent to the 
artistic predilections of the gentlemen of the jury. The 
London bourgeoisie, he should remember, have peculiar 

















ideas of what constitutes beauty in works of sculpture. 
Scott tells us in ‘‘ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” that 
when in Paris after Waterloo he pointed out the Venus 
de Medici to a Scotch soldier, who replied that it was 
not bad, but in his opinion was not nearly such a fine 
woman as a colossal beauty in marble eight feet high, 
of anything but artistic merit, to which he directed the 
author’s attention. The average Londoner, in the 
same way, who admires the statue of the Griffin at 
Temple Bar and the equestrian effigy of the Duke of 
Wellington at the Marble Arch, would be unlikely to 
see the beauty of a portrait sketch in clay, no matter 
what its merit. 


‘.s 
* 


THE precedent of such a public trial of skill is never- 
theless interesting, and we may expect to find it fol- 
lowed in libel suits of a different kind. Mr. Boucicault, 
accused of stealing the plots of his plays, might be re- 
quired to dash off an orginal five-act drama on a given 
subject, before the adjournment of the court. Sullivan, 
accused of ‘‘ selling” a prize-fight, might be called up- 
on to vindicate himself, in a ring extemporized before 
the jury-box, and demonstrate to the gentlemen there 
his inability to withstand the onslaught of a more mus- 
cular assailant. Rowell might prove that it was himself 
who won a recent walking match and not some one 
personating him, as libelously alleged in The Sporting 
Slasher, or show at least his ability to perform the feat, 
by having a track laid down around the court room 
and making the required number of *‘ Japs” in the pres- 
ence of the jury. 


os 
¥ 


IT is well known that artists do not always make use 
of paid and professional models. Thus many beauti- 
ful faces and elegant figures come to be sold in the 
public art marts of the world whose originals would 
be insulted by too observant glances. In Hennessy’s 
beautiful ‘‘ En Féte,”” now in the Royal Academy, one 
of the pretty ‘‘paysannes’’ is an American lady, a 
story writer for the American magazines, while ‘la 
petite paysanne ’”’ disentangling herself from a brier is 
a young artist of Fourteenth Street, New York, as she 
was not many years ago. In Eugene Benson's ‘‘ Ban- 
quet in Titian’s House,’’ now in the Royal Academy, 
and destined, I believe, eventually for America, the 
elegant figure turned back to the spectator is an ex- 
cellent likeness of Miss Fletcher—‘‘ George Fleming”’ 
—author of ‘‘ Mirage’ and ‘‘ Kismet.”’ 


*.* 
* 


SOME artists grow monotonously mannered in their 
use of favorite models. Du Maurier, for example, has 
two models hired regularly by the year who serve 
every requirement of his social satires. Except for Du 
Maurier’s wonderful ‘‘ chic,’’ which enables him to 
introduce expressions ‘‘ out of his own head,” and not 
found in his hired models, he could not safely do such 
a thing. Albert Moore’s monotony of model is be- 
coming distinctly perceptible. In his limp ‘‘ Dream- 
ers,” all in an ‘‘ esthetic heap and decorative row’”’ 
this year in the Royal Academy, the dreamers were, 
every three of them, the self-same dreamers, as well as 
the self-same limp decorative maidens, called ‘‘ Aca- 
cias” at the Grosvenor. In this year’s ‘‘ Dreamers’’ 
the artist has introduced bodily, without the slightest 
alteration of color, pose, or expression, one of his 
panels of last year or the year before, then called 
‘* Daffodils,”’ ‘‘ Asphodels,” or something of that sort. 


* 


IN Burne Jones’s ‘‘ Golden Stairs,’”’ the same identi- 
cal maiden winds numerously down and round her 
circling way, while this year she bursts out of a split 
tree trunk as ‘‘ Phyilis,’”’ and also dances ‘‘ severally’ 
in ** The Mills.”’ 


* * 
* 


How fashionable is art! Behold how it invades the 
high places of the world! This year in the Paris Salon 
several countesses exhibited under their own names, 
while several other ladies of high degree beside ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Henriette Brown,” did so under assumed ones. 
In the Grosvenor this year appeared one ducal exhib- 
itor, one serene highness, and one princess of the 
reigning house. Also as lesser aristocratic lights ap- 
peared Lady Louisa Charteris, Sir John Leslie, Sir 
Coutts Lindsay, Lady Lindsay, and Louise, Marchion- 
ess of Waterford. The Duke of Argyle’s landscape 
was the poorest of amateur work. H.S.H. Count 
Gleichen’s bust of Admiral Keppel was strong enough 
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to have come from any noted studio, while the ‘‘ Por- 
trait’’ contributed by the Princess Louise was thor- 
oughly vigorous and excellent. MONTEZUMA, 


LONDON, Aug. 5, 1882. 

THE Academy has closed, and the Grosvenor has 
closed: neither has this year made a sharp clean im- 
pression on the page of time. If people ask each 
other, as people rather vaguely do, after going to the 
Academy, ‘‘ Which did you think the best picture ?”’ 
the reply is generally hesitating and plural. Noone 
canvas took the public eye by storm on the opening ; nor 
has any one work ripened into a reputation before the 
close. As for the Grosvenor, it was admittedly poor. 


* * 
* 


THE emotion of the day in the art world is a senti- 
ment of admiration for the just dead painter and poet, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. This is the Anglo-Italian 
pre-Raphaelite who never exhibited, and attained by 
so not doing a ‘‘ succés de curiosité'’ equal or more 
to that which he might have obtained by exhibiting. 
There is little reason, however, to suppose that Ros- 
setti’s abstinence from publicity was motived by a 
desire to attain notoriety in an indirect way: he had, 
no doubt, a real shrinking from submitting his work 
to the vuigar. His name will always be surrounded 
with a poetical halo: it is already taking shape. 
There was an enthusiastic gathering at the sale of 
his effects in Cheyne Walk, where, like Carlyle, he 
lived in one of the old-fashioned houses which have 
lately become again the fashion with us; and prices 
much higher than intrinsic values were paid. 


*  * 
* 


A VISITOR to the house on the day of the ‘ pri- 
vate view’’ would not, unless predisposed by senti- 
ment, have seen much to prompt him to Rossetti 
worship. Truth to say, the house was dirty, and the 
garden full of weeds: the bric-a-brac was of the na- 
ture of studio properties, not chosen as furniture for 
a home; and of decoration, in the modern esthetic 
sense, the walls bore no trace. Such of the furni- 
ture as was not of the Wardour Street class might 
have come from Tottenham Court Road. Rossetti, in 
truth, cared nothing for art as a matter of everyday 
modern life : he lived in the past, and took little pains 
to influence the present. In this respect he differed 
greatly from William Morris, our other poet-artist, 
who, though he loves and admires the past, designs 
and sells wall papers and carpets for the present. 
The deceased painter neglected his garden in Cheyne 
Walk ; and in connection with this fact, an attempt 
has been made by an injudicious admirer to erect the 
love of weeds into an article of the zsthetic creed. 
The sentiment of admiration for Rossetti will hardly 
suffice, however, to carry a dandelion and thistle move- 
ment. The latter days of the painter poet had their 
sad aspect. Rossetti, it may be said, died of sleep- 
lessness, and of the remedy he took to induce sleep, 
the by no means innoxious chloral. 


s 
+ 


WE get now and then in London a glimpse of what 
you are doing in the arts. I do not allude so much to 
exhibitions of pictures by American painters from the 
French Salon, such as that which our Fine Art Society 
has just opened: this is at least as much French in 
spirit as American. More properly American was the 
little collection of Low tiles which was lately shown by 
Mr. Lowell in Bond Street. This attracted some atten- 
tion, expectation having been raised in advance by a 
notice of this feature which was extracted some time 
previously from one of your journals. Actual inspec- 
tion has led us in London to the judgment that the Low 
tiles are very good indeed ; but not better than English 
work of the same kind, as they have been said to be, 
nor having any element essentially novel. Of those 
steel-plate cards, for ball programmes, menus, and 
Christmas salutation, which you sent us two or three 
years back, the superiority and novelty have been 
generally admitted on our side. 


*  * 
4 


WOULD you forgive me if, in reference to the Low 
tiles and the claims which preceded them, I were to 
say that we find fault here with a certain tendency 
which we think there is to boasting on your side the 
great water? In commerce this is tolerable, and per- 
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haps not more prevalent with you than with us; but it 
jars with art. Anxiety to show that, while you excel 
us, as we admit, in many of the more businesslike 
qualities, you are as good as the old country in every- 
thing, is natural; but when it takes the form of mere 
assertion of equality or superiority it hinders the 
growth of your reputation rather than promotes it; es- 
pecially if we find, on inspecting the examples you show 
us, that they do not really excel what we and the other 
older nations are doing. 
x »* 

AT the same time I am sure I may truly add that 
we are desirous of seeing more of your work; and 
that a comprehensive exhibition in London of your 
pottery, your Cincinnati wood carving, and your 
pictures—other than those conceived and born in 
Paris—would be both interesting to English circles 
and successful. We are not unprepared to find that, 
in time, you may send us many things equa! in work- 
manship to our best, and superior in freshness, in 
so far as you may succeed in embodying in your art a 
local spirit. By ‘‘ local’’ I do not mean.--as we should 
read the word here—provincial and restricted ; I use it 
in a sense proportionate to the scale of your continent. 


- 
* 


By selections at the great Hamilton sale, by which 
an embarrassed Duke disperses his art treasures to pay 
his debts, the British National Gallery has, we all 
agree, been greatly and judiciously reinforced. Keep- 
ing well within the grant assigned by the Treasury, 
Mr. Burton has made thirteen purchases, against none 
of which have I seen exception taken. The one great 
acquisition is the Assumption of the Virgin, by Sandro 
Botticelli, for which the price given was £4777 Ios. 
Religion was a realized thing when an Italian painter 
could draw a landscape of the valley of the Arno, a 
scene as familiar to his publicas the Thames from 
Richmond Hill would be to the Londoner of to-day, 
cut a hole in the sky—so to speak—and paint in a grand 
heavenly ceremonial, full of angels, prophets, saints, 
and glory. Such is the plan of the picture, which is 
equally great in conception and execution. 


* * 
ok 


For the National Gallery of Dublin Mr. Doyle did 
well : he never does otherwise, they say ; for the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery Mr. Scharf laid out £ 2520 in se- 
curing—after a contest with the French Government 
agent—a large historical portrait piece, the council of 
English and Spanish royal commissioners assembled at 
(old) Somerset House in 1604, Private buyers, accord- 
ing to general judgment, have not always kept their 
heads as cool as the official agents. This was the case 
most especially toward the end of the sale, and in re- 
gard to the miniatures : many of these, as well as some 
of the pictures, will never fetch the same sums again. 
From your side of the world Mr. Arnot contributed 
considerably to run up prices ; and it is calculated that 
our Mr. Beckett Denison must have spent, chiefly in 
bric-a-brac, something more than £70,000! The im- 
portant pieces of furniture have gone, nearly all, to a 
few well known rich collectors, including the Roth- 
schilds and Sir Richard Wallace. 


* * 
* 


IN the most advanced circles here, you may like to 
be informed, Dickens is considered obsolete: his well- 
known colleague and illustrator, the artist Hablot K. 
Browne, who has just died, was certainly so. ‘* Phiz” 
had been forgotten for many years, and died, it is 
hinted, a pensioner of some charitable association. 


2 
+ 


Way he should thus have gone completely out of no- 
tice it is hard to say. Perhaps it isthat the comic 
draughtsman, dealing with the most changeable as- 
pects of life, gets unintelligible as soon as these have 
passed into a new phase. It might be thought that an 
illustrating artist would follow these phases. But 
‘* Phiz’’ had no such facility. Nor was he a man of 
original power : except in connection with letterpress 
he could do little. On the other hand he had a singu- 
lar faculty for entering into the mind of his author, ab- 
sorbing the spirit of the text he had to illustrate, and 
reproducing it pictorially. And this he could do not 
only with the humor but also with the pathos. Dick- 
ens and he were thus almost completely complementary. 

JOHN CROWDY. 











WILLIAM MAGRATH. 
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ILLIAM MAGRATH belongs 
to a class of American artists, 
becoming numerous, who are 
better appreciated in Europe 
than they are in their own 
country. His experience has 
been somewhat like Mr. Bough- 
ton’s. Like the Jatter, although 
known as an American, he was 

not born on this side of the Atlantic. As the former 

was brought over here from England when quite 
young, so young Magrath was brought from Ireland. 

He began life as a sign-painter, as Cox, and Moreland, 

and Wale—-one of the founders of the Royal Academy 

-—and many another eminent artist did, experiencing 

much hardship in his fight for 

recognition. Mr. Magrath stud- 
ied manfully, however, working 








for £200, the equivalent of which he probably never re- 
ceived for any canvas sold in this country. The subject 
was an Irish peasant, in the picturesque costume of the 
country, with ‘‘ dhudeen”’ in mouth and shillalah in 
hand behind him, peacefully meditating, with his back 
turned to the spectator, as he regards his pigs and geese. 

Mr. Magrath was an early member of the American 
Society of Painters in Water-Colors and a regular con- 
tributor. He was elected Associate of the National 
Academy in 1874, and Academician in 1876. In 1869 
he exhibited at the Academy, ** Irish Peasantry Return- 
ing from the Fair ;” in 1870, ‘‘ The Road to Ken- 
mair ;” in 1871, ‘‘ The Reveille ;’’ in 1873, ‘‘ The 
Empty Flagon ;” in 1874, ‘‘ Reverie ’’ and ** Faltering 
Footsteps ;” in 1876, *‘ Rustic Courtship’’ (owned by 
Mr. Robert Gordon) and ‘‘ Contentment ;’’ in 1877, 
‘Girl Spinning’’ and “‘ Paddy’s Pets ;’’ in 1878, 





with a determination which, with 
the undoubted talent he had to 
back it, was bound to win him 
success. It is hardly two years 
since he was busy at his easel-in 
New York, where he shared the 
studio of Arthur Quartley. Many 
who will remember him as the 
pale, slim, middle-aged man of 
sensitive temperament and re- 
served manner, who chafed great- 
ly under the harsh treatment he 
experienced at the hands of some 
critics and Jack of sympathy in 
his work on the part of the pub- 
lic, and, indeed, among brothers 
of the brush too, who joked him 
on his persistence in depicting 
humble life ‘‘ on the old sod,” 
will be glad to know that he has 
already won for himself in Eng- 
Jand the honorable recognition 
which was begrudged him here. 
He had the true soul of the artist. 
The picturesqueness of Irish 
peasant-life opened to his mind 
an unfailing source of subject 
for the style of genre-painting in 
which he delights and charm- 
ingly depicts. In this country, 
where there are so many wealthy 
men of his own nationality, he 
should have found liberal patron- 
age. He found, to his disgust, 
that our “‘ nouveaux riches”’ of 
Hibernian extraction are extreme- 
ly sensitive on the score of their 
humble antecedents, and some 
who really enjoyed his cleverly 
depicted scenes of cabin-life were 
afraid to hang them in their 
homes, lest their fashionable 
friends might take them to be 
family souvenirs. In England 
this class of subject is very popu- 
lar, and it seems as if Mr. 
Magrath has before him there a prosperous career. 

The two examples we give of his work, which were 
contributed to successive exhibitions of the Royal Acad- 
emy, are thoroughly characteristic. We believe that 
‘‘ Cabin Comfort,”’ the earlier of these, was painted in 
New York. Probably it was not his intention to re- 
main abroad when he went back to ‘‘ the old country” ; 
but, arriving in London from his tramp in Ireland, with 
his portfolio full of sketches, he industriously worked up 
some of them and attracted attention by the truth and 
simplicity of his delineations of character, which so well 
accord with the sober tones and general harmony of his 
coloring. He paints solidly and with entire freedom. 
His exhibition picture, *‘ On the Old Sod,” last year sold 
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but he has by no means confined himself to this class 
of subject, his landscapes and general figure-pieces 
showing decided versatility. We understand that he 
is spending this summer in Holland, in which pictur- 
esque land it is to be hoped that he will be as success- 
ful in depicting national character as he has been in re- 
calling the scenes and incidents of the land of his birth. 
It may be a somewhat adventurous step, however, for 
him to put forth his Dutch ‘* genres” in England, where 
the masterpieces of artists of such renown as Brouwer, 
Ter-Borck, Van Ostade, Steen, and Gerard Dou are 
so prominently before the public for comparison. 


PAINTING IVORY PHOTOGRAPHS. 





IF a very good ivory photograph be ubtained, it may 
be colored up to resemble slightly an ivory miniature, 
but never can compete with it ; 
for with all the labor bestowed 
on it, it will still remain a colored 
photograph. A paper photograph 
and an ivory one are essentially 
the same. Miniature painters 
use the lancet very freely to take 
out lights and half-lights ; but if 
the same be attempted upon an 
ivory photograph, not only will 
the lights and half-lights be taken 
off, but the photograph will come 
away with them, leaving a hiatus 
in the picture. There appears 
little or no advantage to be gained 
by having a photograph taken on 
ivory; because the painting is 
not really upon the ivory, but 
upon the film which entirely cov- 
ers it: Nor can a photograph 
on ivory be more highly finished 
than on paper. The colors do 
not come out more brilliantly or 
clearer, because the bases of 


od iW) i, it shadows, middle tints, flesh, and 
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** Adirondack Slopes’’ and ‘‘A Golden Prospect. 
Among the water-colors he has exhibited in this coun- 
try are *‘ Out of the Gloom,” ‘‘ The Wilds of Conne- 
mara,’’ ‘‘ No Place like Home,” ‘‘ The Dairy-Maid,” 
“The Fisherman's Daughter,” ‘‘ Irish Interior—Girl 
Winding Yarn,” ‘* Gathering Kelp,”’ and ‘*‘ On the 
Threshold.’’ At the Centennial Exhibition, at Phila- 
delphia, he sent the following water-color drawings : 
‘* Mussel-Gatherers’’ (belonging to Robert Gordon), 
**Nora’’ (belonging to J. T. Williams), ‘‘ An Irish 
Thatched Cottage,” and *‘ On the Hillside.’ Mr. Mar- 
ston Ream, the well-known painter of fruit, owns many 
examples of Mr. Magrath’s work. Irish peasant-life, 
as we have indicated, is our artist’s favorite theme ; 


FROM THE PAINTING BY WILLIAM MAGRATH. 


carnations, are all photographic 
work ; whereas, on a legitimate 
ivory picture, all that work is ob- 
tained by drawing and pure col- 
oring upon a pure and transpar- 
ent surface, which a photograph 
cannot give. If the reader would 
compare some of the prettiest 
ivory photographs with genuine 
miniatures he would see at once 
the great difference there is be- 
tween them. Before he begins 
to paint on ivory, the artist 
roughens it up with pumice-stone 
powder to obtain a slight tooth ; 
but if that were attempted ona 
photo-ivory head it would inevit- 
ably bring it off. 

It appears, however, that the 
public like ivory photographs (at 
least that part of the public who 
fancy a thing must be good be- 
cause it is expensive). There- 
fore, by all means let the public 
have them. There is no need of any preparation to be 
applied to the ivory photograph. The colorist may be- 
gin at once, and much in the same way as he goes on 
with a paper picture ; but if he is ambitious of giving 
to his work more of an ivory appearance, he may, after 
the first washes have been applied, mix all his colors 
with diluted gum water.* He must not put any white 
in his flesh tints, which is often done on paper photo- 
graphs when they are dark and heavy. Make up a 
flesh tint of light red and yellow ochre for dark faces, 
light red alone for middling ones, and light red and 


* The gum water for ivory must be very much diluted, first with water, 
and then with whiskey or gin. A piece of lump-sugar may be put in to 


prevent cracking. 
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vermilion for fair complexions. It will be better if he 
can put in the flesh at once and nearly as strong as re- 
quired. After this he will lay on slightly the carna- 
tions and yellow tints; then put in the eyes, mouth, 
and nose, and the hair. On the latter the color must 
be a pale wash, for the purpose of preserving the lights 
and shadows. Give the background a wash of any 
warm color, not too dark, but just dark enough to re- 
lieve the head. Next lay in the draperies. By this 
time the surface will be generally covered with color, 
ready to receive the secondary, tertiary, and finishing 
The colors used after this must be mixed with 
the diluted gum. Make up a warm shadow color of 
lake and a little sepia, or Jake and yellow, or rose mad- 
der and yellow, according to the tone of the flesh ; for 
it must be evident that the shadows of all complexions 
cannot be alike. With any of the above shadow colors, 
make out all the drawing of the face, marking in the 
nose, mouth and eyes, and only the darkest shadows. 
The parts where they are softened into the flesh must 
be afterward manipulated with pearly grays. It may 
be noticed at once that all shadows on the flesh, as 
they approach the lights, are to be softened with cold 
grays. The carnations are next laid on the cheeks, as 
nearly as possible of the shape they assume. They 
must be laid in with a pale tint, to be afterward 


tints. 


Strengthened 
by hatches, 
and finished by 
Go 
over the back- 


stippling. 


ground again, 
and break 
various colors 
into it, so that 
it may not ap- 
pear of one 
uniform tint. 
Shadow up the 
draperies and 
hair, always 
using trans- 
parent colors 
for these pur- 
poses. Now 
improve the 
eyes with the 
proper colors. 





The pupil is 
generally indi- 
cated with 
lampblack, no 
matter what 
color the iris 
may be. The 
white of the 
eye, as it is 
usually called, 
is to be cover- 
ed over with a 
pearly tint. 
Improve the 
reds and _ yel- 
lows to the 
complexion, and brighten up the lips by passing a tint 
of rose madder or lake over them. 

The under lip is generally laid in with vermilion or 
lake, in accordance with the age and hue of the sitter ; 
and the upper one is made out with lake alone, unless 
it requires a little vermilion to take off the too frequent 
blackness of the photograph. Lake and a little Indian 
red mixed together are used to farther define the feat- 
ures, and to mark out the fingers if there be hands in 
the picture. When the face has been so far covered, 
then hatch or stipple the carnations, which are distin- 
guishable through it, and bring them more into their 
natural form. Not unfrequently the whole forehead re- 
quires a delicate pink rose madder hatched over it, and 
these hatchings must be in a circular form, to indicate 
the shape of the frontal hone. Then do the like to the 
cheeks, as near as possible in the direction of the 
muscles, the chin, bridge of the nose, and nostrils. If 
there be any yellow bits about the face, they must be 
stippled or hatched in also. In old heads there are a 
good many such yellow pieces. If there be any open 
spots about the face, they must be filled in by dotting 
or stippling with the point of a miniature sable. But, 
as a rule, never use small brushes, except for such 
work, for they always give the picture a harsh, wiry ap- 


‘“SHULE AROON.”’ 


pearance, showing evidently that it has been done by 
an amateur. 

When the flesh color and shadows have been brought 
into form, by hatching and stippling, make up a deli- 
cate pearly tint, composed of cobalt, rose madder, and 
raw sienna, for fair complexions ; but for dark ones 
make it of French blue, lake, and raw sienna. Ac- 
cording to the complexion, take either of the above 
tints and round or soften the shadows into the local 
On the off side of the face, and where partly in 
shadow, the pearly tint may be passed completely over 


color. 


it, not, however, to hide the flesh, but simply as a 
half tint to round the face and make it slide into the 
background. 

The hair is also to be softened into the forehead with 
this tint, and the forehead rounded at the same time. 
This same tint is also found around and under the eye 
and nose, and about the mouth and chin; and every 
shadow on flesh must be softened and cooled by it. 
The rule is to keep the shadows warm and the grays 
cool, but it may so happen that the shadows are too 
hot ; in that case they are to be cooled down a little 
with the pearly tint. 

Photographic colorers rarely trouble themselves 
about the pearly tint, confining themselves to flesh 
color, and making it appear as pretty as possible. But 
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if a head is to be painted, and painted in an artistic 
way, pearly tints cannot be ignored. By keeping the 
photographic shades warm, and not entirely covering 
them, but leaving them bare as they near the lights, an 
effect of a pearly tint is sometimes obtained, but after 
all it is only the photographic shade, which cannot ap- 
proximate in beauty to the pearly hue. 

The eye is a feature which claims a little further 
notice. The white part is to be rounded with the above 
tint, then the iris or colored part is put in, and then the 
pupil. On the iris there appear rays of light proceed- 
ing from the centre to the boundary line ; these must 
be carefully indicated, so, that a brown, gray, or blue 
eye shall not appear a flat piece of color. There isa 
little bit of red, apparently swimming in liquid, at the 
corner of the eye, and sometimes a white speck in it. 
All these little matters must be attended to, for they 
give life and spirit to the head. The white speck, 
sometimes on the iris and sometimes on the pupil, is 
the last touch the eye receives. There are a few spirit- 
ed touches about the upper eyelid, just over the pupil. 
The reader will note that all the features must be 
blended into the face ; there must be no hard cutting 
lines to define the nose and lips, but every part must 
be soft and round. 
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When finishing the background, the work may either 
be done in bold masterly hatches, or it may be laid on 
in square bits, which, by working in all directions, be- 
come, as it were, dovetailed into each other, and pro- 
duce a fat and sinewy appearance. Strive as much as 
possible to get a semblance of atmosphere around the 
head and figure ; never allow either to cut into the 
background. The head and figure are round objects, 
and cannot therefore present a sharp outline, such as a 
If the reader be anxious to render 
his photograph stijl more like an ivory miniature, he 


flat object gives. 


may reject ail the photograph shadows of drapery and 
paint over them, using body colors ; but he will find 
some difficulty in recovering the folds, and unless he 
can draw a little, he had better finish all off as in pho- 
tographic coloring. 

The same rules given for coloring photographs on 
paper are applicable for ivory ; but it has been thought 
advisable to give the above tints for photo-ivory por- 
traits, because a nearer approach to legitimate painting 
may be obtained. Ifa very light photograph on ivory 
can be had, the flesh, carnations, and pearly tints will 
come out much better and more transparent than upon 
a dark print, but the painting will be attended with 
trouble. If the 
some knowledge of drawing and painting, the difficulty 


more amateur, however, possesses 
will be easily 
overcome, It 
certainly is the 
that the 
majority of 


case 


photograph 
know 
very little 
about paint- 
ing, are 
equally 
rant of 


position, as 


colorers 


and 
igno- 


com- 


nine out of ten 
colored photo- 
will 
But if 
aman of artis- 


graphs 


show. 


tic acquire- 
ments were to 
pose the sitter, 
0d 
the 


get a 


obtain a 
light 
head, 


rex 


on 


pale impres- 
sion, and then 
paint it from 
the life, a work 
of genuine art 


would proba- 
bly be the re- 
sult. As we 
have already 


pointed out, 
coloring pho- 
tographs on 
ivory does not 
give the true 
ivory miniature, the painting being on the film and not 
the ivory. In a future number of the magazine we 
shall have something to say on miniature painting 
proper. 


IN painting photographs in oil the scale of colors for 
draperies is nearly the same as in water colors, but in- 
stead of gamboge, yellow ochre and ochre yellows are 
The 
shades being laid in are met by half tones and lights 


used,.and Prussian blue is taken for indigo. 


and are blended with a softener. The shadows are 
then finished by glazing, and the lights by scumbling 
over them. 
BACKGROUND COLORS, 
Stone. 
|Raw Umber and Yellow. Black, 
White, and Raw Umber. 


Pearly. 
White, Vermilion, and Blue. 
White, Vermilion, and Black. 


White and Black. 
Sky. 
Gray. French Blue and White. French 
White, Venetian Red, and! Blue, Vermilion, and White. 
Black. 
Edges of Clouds. 
Yellow, 


Yellow Ochre and White. 
Yellow Ochre and White. 





Clouds. 
Wive . 
Olive. Indian Red, Lake, Black, and 
Yellow Ochre, Terre Verte, and} White. Brown Madder, 


Umber. French Blue, and White. 
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DRAWINGS BY MADELEINE LEMAIRE AND JULES WORMS. 


FROM THEIR PAINTINGS IN THE LAST PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 
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ANY cups are still in existence 
bearing the general character- 
istics of the one by George 
Wechter, herewith illustrated, 
but few, we believe, exhibit the 
same _ bold picturesque 
variety of graceful forms. The 
outline is of the most simple 
description — its richnes» and 

beauty depending upon the skill with which the various 
bands are interlaced and made to combine with the fig- 
ures, the masks, the groups of flowers, and other details 
usually found in ornamental works of the Renaissance 
period. 

In the later years of 
the sixteenth century, 
the German _— gold- 
smiths dropped so 
much of the earlier 
national feeling and 
adopted so largely the 
Italian style and man- 
ner that it is not easy 
always to distinguish 
whose the work may 
be. A fair guide is 
the form of the cups 
or vases, which al- 
ways retained a cer- 
tain stamp of original- 
ity. Moreover nothing 
can be more graceful 
than the arabesques 
which enrich German 
work of that date in 
the precious metals, 


and 





or more exquisite than 
the twisted figures 
which supply the 
handles. 

In the example of 
seventeenth century 
workmanship i]lus- 
trated herewith, not- 
withstanding the gen- 
eral beauty of the de- 
sign, we find some- 
thing. of the defects 
which characterize 
certain overwrought 
productions of the 
Renaissance. While 
the very natural-look- 
ing frog perched on 
the knob of the lid 
may be permitted per- 
haps by reason of his 
isolation from the gen- 
eral ornament, which 
is strictly convention- 
al, we cannot accept 





have figures having no cunstructive connection with the 
work ornamented, but rather of the nature of statuettes 
perched wherever a ledge or shelf offers accommoda- 
tion for them; these are generally as imitatively treated 
as the material used and the powers of the artist per- 
mit, and are applied to inkstands, 
works of the like kind requiring a purely ornamental 


candelabra, and 
consideration. Many centre-pieces, racing-cups, and 
testimonials are treated merely as groups would be by 
the sculptor, although the lowest style of his art has 
but too frequently been adopted, and imitations of tex- 
tures, chain and plate mail, and such laborious little- 
nesses, made a point of, rather than that nobler view 
of art which, discarding miniature and strictly imita- 
tive details, seeks by grandeur of form and largeness of 








with approval the 
child seated on the 
thumb - piece of the 
handle. With work 
before us, however, of 
such undoubted merit as this of good master Wechter, 
it is almost captious to criticise. Compare it, say, with 
such an English or American tankard of the present 
day as is called a ** presentation cup’’—for it is on such 
an object that the great resources of an Elkington or a 
Tiffany are called into play—and what a difference do 
we see! Mr. Richard Redgrave, in his ‘* Manual of 
Design,’’ well in dicates the reason of the decadence of 
the modern silversmith. *‘ A great cause of the faults 
noticeable in works in the precious metals seems to 
be,” he says, ‘‘that they have received their design 
rather from the artist than the ornamentist ; thus we 





A SILVER CUP, 


RENAISSANCE DESIGN FOR 


MADE BY GEORGE WECHTER IN 1620 


manner to make us forget the scale of the work in the 
dignified style of its treatment. Now, if it is proper 
that these works should be consigned to the hands of 
the artist. he is bound to treat them according to the 
laws of his own art, not only by a noble style, but also 
by making them, as groups, truly statuesque. and com- 
bining the parts so that they form an agreeable whole 
in all possible directions of view. Above all, the 
thoughts which, as works of art, they serve to embody 
should be such as are worthy of being illustrated on 
metals of great value, which, enriched by true art, are 
enhanced in worth a hundredfold, 
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“* If we contemplate some of the inventions of the art- 
ists, and some of the thoughts which they have wrought 
out, we shall be indeed surprised that such puerilities 
could be dwelt upon long enough to execute them as 
works of art, and still more that manufacturers, so 
shrewd as they generally are, should: be found to en- 
gage in their production, were it not sufficiently evident 
that there is a large and wealthy public whose taste 
does not rise above such art, proved by becoming its 
patrons and purchasers. What can justify the employ- 
ment of the precious metals, and what ought to be the 
more precious labors of artists, upon huntsmen and 
ploughboys, to render them with all the coarseness of 
their garments and the texture of their hose ? or who 
but the givers of a testimonial, relying on the known 

taste of its receiver, 
would require art to 
be degraded into the 
mere imitation of a 
hedgerow occurrence 
on a hunting-day when 


ful-knee-breeches and 
top-boots being items 
as important in the 
group as the hounds, 
horses, and the por- 
the 
uals whose good-fel- 


traits of individ 
lowship it commemo- 
rates’ It is such art 
in the more precious 
metals, employed on 
that 
leads, in the imitative 
the 
inven- 


such thoughts, 
manufactures, to 
many paltry 
tions which are found 
to prevail therein. 
Rachel at a well in a 
rock 
tive palm-tree draws 


under an imita- 
—not water, but ink ; 
shepherdess 
would find 
black fluid in 
formless well by her 


Burns's 
the same 


the 


side ; a grotto of oys- 


ter-shells with chil- 


dren beside it con- 
tains, not a light, but 
the 


milk-pail on a maid- 


an. ink - vessel ; 


ens head contains, 
not goat's milk, as the 
her side 
you to 
suppose, but a taper. 
Such 


to épergnes with the 


animal by 
would lead 
works are akin 


hippopotamus and his 
keeper; or Paul and 
Virginia under a palm- 
tree which upholds the 
glass for flowers on 


its top; or Apollo 
dancing, supporting 


at the same time a 
glass épergne twice his own size; and inventions of 
equal or greater novelty wrought out with great waste 
of ski}l and labor. Even when we find really artistic 
works in this style, of which happily there are many 
examples, it is more than doubtful whether the orna- 
mentist would not have been more suitably employed 
upon them in obtaining an ornamental and architect- 
ural construction, ere art was called in to aid in their 
completion. 

‘*It must be owned that our own countrymer are 
greatly deficient in the treatment of the precious m :tals 
as the medium of art. The truth seeins to be that here 
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one artist designs the work, and perhaps makes the 
model, while another is employed to produce it in the 
metal. Thus we find works designed with great abil- 
ity, and modelled with much knowledge, anc evidently 
by artists of great professionai excellence, yet these 
works are completed in the metal with every possible 
littleness of imitation, serving only to degrade and vul- 
garize the art it is employed upon ; and this frequently 
is caused by the surface treatment and the mode of ex- 
ecution, wherein imitation has taken the place of art. 
Thus the true artist does not produce the texture of the 
fur of animals hair by hair, but gives its general ex- 
pression by some conventional rendering, by the indi- 
cations at the parts where the skin folds, or by tovling 
to emulate the lustre of its gloss. In the same way 
true art does not imitate the materials of our dress by 
the threads of its manufacture, but indicates them 
rather by the shape and contour of the foldings. Yet in 
the works under examination the surface is often sub- 
jected by the workman to a most labored treatment, 
labor without knowledge, which dwells more upon 
hairs and threads, upon details and buttons, than on 
the form of a joint, or the bones of an extremity: the 
one is a labor that requires no exercise of thought, 
nothing but mere dexterity ; the other requires a work- 
man not only educated into a knowledge of the parts, 
but who can enter into the feeling and intentions of the 
designer. This dwelling with complacency on mere 
labor, and this evident satisfaction with its tedious 
facilities, can only arise from the habit of giving the 
models of the superior artist into less skilful hands, to 
be completed in metal. 

‘* Again, in the higher works in silver the true artist 
has the boldness to regard the material, rich and cost- 
ly as it is, merely as the vehicle of the art he adds to it; 
and that lustre and brilliancy, which is one of the great 
excellencies of the rarer metals, he subdues by acids to 





BINDING MADE FOR GROLIER, WITH HIS NAME AND DEVICE, 


prevent the glare from interfering with the forms of 
art. To the eye, silver, so treated, might be so much 
zinc, did not the informing mind and the beautiful art 
enshrined in it at once bespeak the valuable metal which 
alone is capable of rendering such a noble return for 
the artist’s labors. The metal so used serves only to 
display the art ; but our workers in the precious metals 
have not yet arrived at such a state of virtue ; the value 
of the mere silver is too great in the eyes of the public 
to be given up, and the full glitter of its polish must be 
sought to satisfy their desire for cost and magnificence. 
From the same cause it is, no doybt, that figures, well 


designed and artistically modelled, are loaded with tool- 
ings and burnishings, are matted and frosted, and have 
every other expedient attempted, to show the silver 
rather than to exhibit the art.” 


THE ART OF BOOKBINDING. 


Last year the subject of bookbinding was treated 
fully in these pages, chiefly from an historical stand- 
point. In resuming it and introducing some additional 
examples by the best masters of the art, a few remarks 








CHINESE RINDING, 


on the matter of design, to counteract a direction largely 
seen in the general works of the time, we believe wiil 
not be out of place. As a writer in The (London) Acad- 
emy recently truly remarked, ‘‘ the ignorance exhibit- 
ed by otherwise cultivated men and women as to what 
it is that constitutes good binding is often deplorable. 
Those who would be ashamed to admire a bad picture 
will sometimes express pleasure at the sight of a piece of 
gaudy book-binding that makes a book-lover sliudder.”’ 

This tendency consists in overlooking the only true 
intent of the art—the appropriate protection of literary 
works—in order to make it a vehicle for 
such gaudy ornamentation and deccrative 
display as shall serve to attract to their 
contents ; the outside garb being a pre- 
sumed measure of the inner excellence, a 
practice not more degrading to art than it 
really is to literature. Such attempts in- 
duce the use of crude and harsh colors, 
and lead to excess in gilding; to heavy 
and coarse imitations of carved work in 
leather, gutta-percha, and even less dura- 
ble materials ; to perspectives and pictures 
on covers ; to improper and inconsistent 
applications of metal work, and numerous 
other objectionable practices, which, as 
they do not tend to utility, and are opposed 
to the true spirit cf the binder’s labors, 
must be avoided if the art is to attain to 
the simple excellence of the mediazvalists, 
or to the chaste richness of the binders of 
the sixteenth century. It is no doubt ad- 
missible, nay desirable, that the outside 
decoraticn of a book should have some 
reference in its ornament to the inside con- 
tents; but still the details chosen should 
be amenable to ornamental treatment, 
should not be mere conceits, and, as has 
been so often reiterated, should not be 
mere reproductions of the ornament proper 
for a totally different material. Thus a 
painter’s palette, with its range of tints 
prepared for study, let into the cover, can 
hardly ‘be regarded as the appropriate 
binding for a work on color, apart from the 
impossibility of any symmetrical arrange- 
ment of the object itself, or of the tints 
upon it, for its: newly adopted purpose. 
Neither is the perspective delineation of the 
apse of a cathedral a proper ornamenta- 
tion for the cover of a ‘* C.iurch Service,” 
any more than the host of treatments in the same 
direction, consisting of the fronts of cathedrals, oriel 
and rose windows, and stone tracery of many kinds, so 
often adopted for such purposes. 

In all tooled work and block impressions, bookbind- 
ing requires flatness of treatment as one of its first 
principles ; interiors of churches, perspectives of tun- 
nels, and even figures, pictorially used, are quite out of 
place. Heraldry and heraldic devices should be display- 
ed flat, and even strap-work, or mere combinations of 
lines, should not be arranged so as to give the appear- 
ance of projection, any more than colored materials or 


. 








mosaics should give the appearance of relief, although 
the fine old Grolier bindings and other works of the 
Renaissance period sometimes offend against this rule. 

Another class of errors arises from mere imitation of 
details without full consideration of their intent and 
use. Thus, formerly, when the heavy church services 
were really bound in boards richly ornamented, hinges 
were a necessary appendage, as alse were bosses, 
which by their projection beyond the surface served to 
protect any delicate carving, rich tooling, or rare metal 
work inlaid into the cover ; and, at present, in books 
of constant use, of large size, which require great 
strength, and come under the same conditions, the use 
of these appendages is desirable and appropriate. But 
that which is proper for a copy of the Scriptures or a 
church service for the lectern, is hardly suitable for a 
book for the pocket ; yet these miniature works are 
ornamented with hinges and bosses, sometimes really 
in metal, and sometimes only imitated as tooled work 
on the surface of the leather. 

Binding to be beautiful should combine solidity with 
convenience for handling, and flexibility. Before the 
invention of printing had made books common, the 
bindings were often finished by silversmiths and jewel- 
ers, and occasionally made and decorated by the author 
himself. The monks not only bound and ornamented 
their books, but prepared their own parchment. They 
shot the deer in the chase, and when they had no hunt- 
ing-ground connected with their institutions we read 
of license being given them by lords and princes to 
hunt in their domains. Charlemagne gave one to the 
Abbot of St. Bertin, and Geoffroy Marte], Count of 
Anjou, ordered that the hides of one-tenth of the hinds 
of the Island of Oleron should be given to an abbey 
which he had founded at Saintes. But simple leather 
was not as solid as they wished, so wood was used to 
stiffen the sides, and thus each book contained the 
germs of its own destruction ; for the worms from the 
wood were sure sooner or later to pierce the paper and 
ruin the volume. The wooden sides, also, greatly in- 
creased the weight of the books and made them very 
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BINDING WITH THE CIPHER OF MARIA THERESA 
OF AUSTRIA, IN GASCON STYLE. 


unwieldy. In the Bibliothéque Laurentienne in Flor- 
ence, there is an original manuscript of Petrarch, a 
copy of some letters of Cicero, bound in this way, 
which is so heavy that, having fallen upon the leg of 
the poet, it inflicted such a severe wound that he was 
obliged to have the iimb amputated. Some of the de- 
votional books of the Middle Ages were so ponderous, 
that little wheels were placed under them that they 
might be the more easily moved; with their metal 
corners, projecting nail-heads and locks, they must have 
looked like small chests. 

It was the fashion in the Middle Ages to give the 
Gospels and other devotional books very splendid 
bindings, Precious material of every sort was used, 
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PLATE CXCIX.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE OR PANEL. ‘‘Hollyhocks.”’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 8&8.) 





























gold, silver, gems, enamels, inlaid work, antique ivories. 
The clasps were engraved and enriched with jewelled 
knobs. If the coverings was of velvet, or cloth of 
gold, or figured leather, it was studded with gilt nails, 
which ornamented and at the same time preserved the 
bindings. In the great churches of England the rec- 
ords show that there must have been great lavishness 
on the part of the monks in the matter of binding. 
Salisbury Cathedral had in the year 1222, a text, or book 
of the Gospels, bound in solid gold, ornamented with 





MOTIVE FOR A BINDING, MADE FOR GROLIER. 1521. 
twenty sapphires, six emeralds, eight topazes, eight 
alemandine stones, eight garnets, and twelve pear!s. 
In 1315, Canterbury reckoned as many as seven texts 
sheathed in gold and precious stones. Besides these 
golden, there were many more silver texts, There is a 
remarkably fine specimen of this style of binding, in 
silver parcel gilt, in the British Museum. For the 
manufacture of these magnificent volumes aroom called 
the scriptorium was set apart in every great abbey. Here 
several persons were constantly employed, not only in 
transcribing and illuminating the service books 
for the choir, but also books for the library, 
and binding them. Ingulphus, of the Abbey 
of Croyland, speaking of the lending of books, 
says: ‘‘ Our books, as well the smaller un- 
bound volumes as the larger ones which are 
bound, are altogether forbid.”’ 

The earliest known instance of the use of 
ivory for binding is in the Roman Diptych ; 
but it appears to have come into very general 
use during the fourteenth and early part of 
the fifteenth centuries, when the art of carving 
in this beautiful material had reached perfec- 
tion. In at Goderich 
Court, Herefordshire, England, is a remark- 
ably fine example of the time of Edward I., 
and Mr. George Field, of Clapham Common, 


the Douce collection 


has several of the most elaborate character 
These 
diptychs are usually divided into ranges of 


and the most exquisite execution. 


scriptural subjects, separated by tracery or 
niches with figures of the apostles, and sur- 
mounted with gorgeous canopies. 

Velvet was used at a very early period. 
Richard, Bishop of Chichester, bequeathed 
(1258) to the four orders of friars, each one 
part, glossatum, which means with marginal 
notes ; and missals were frequently covered 
with velvet, and studded with jewels. A very 
effective style of binding prevailed during the 
greater part of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, which ladies of the present day 
might imitate with advantage. It consisted 
in working in gold and silver threads, blended 
with silk, ciphers, devices, and mottoes, on 
grounds formed of richly colored velvets. 
Two singularly fine specimens of this kind of 
binding are preserved in the British Museum. 
The one is a copy of Parker’s ** De Antiqui- 
tate Ecclesie Britannice,’’ of the date 1572, 
and which is remarkable as being the first book printed 
at a private press. The design is composed of deer 
sporting among trees. The other is a copy of the 
Bible bound for James II., showing on the cover his 
initials surmounted by a crown, and surrounded with 
branches of laurel, the four corners being filled with 
cherubim. The invention of printing had a great effect 
upon binding, for, as it made books less rare, it made 
them less precious. Besides it would have been im- 
possible to produce in great numbers such costly bind- 
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ings. Therefore, it is from this time that bookbinders 
begin to be of importance. Books were not given to the 
goldsmith or jeweller to finish, except on rare occasions. 
Thus the bookbinder could follow 
danger of overstepping its bounds. 
every craft were jealously guarded. 

One way of varying the styles of coverings is to use 
leather of different colors. Sheep-skin, calf, shagreen, 
and morocco all take the dye which wool and silk will 
take, but the most varied and richest hues are given to 
morocco. Russian leather dyed red with sandal-wood 
enhances the bindings not only by its odor, but by 
keeping away all sorts of insects and worms. The 
edges of books may be smoothed or chased; but the 
simplest way is the best, as any inequality in the sur- 
The old 
binders introduced the marbling of the edges, believing 
that this would prevent spots from being seen. Gild- 
ing naturally strengthens the edges of the leaves. 

The art of gilding upon leather is very delicate. A 
small number of stamping irons suffice to vary the de- 
sign indefinitely. 


his trade without 
The privileges of 


face is sure to produce a receptacle for dust. 


With care can be produced the 
beautiful lace-work after the manner of Duseuil, one of 
the most skilful binders of the seventeenth century, or 
the dotted ornaments called ‘* mille points,” in which 
Gascon excelled. 
ways of varying the arrangement of his stippling, as 


The gilder upon leather has many 


may be noticed in the example we give of the binding 
bearing the arms of Henry the Second, taken from a 
book of 1587, in the National Library, Paris. 

The taste and beauty displayed on the various bind- 
ings executed for that distinguished connoisseur and 
patron of literature and art, the Chevalier Jean Grolier, 
Viscount d’Aguisi, coupled with the fact that his name, 
without any prefix to indicate his rank, is stamped on 
every volume which was in his library, have led the 
public very generally to consider him as the master 
workman employed in their production. 
simplicity, and beauty of the designs employed by him 


The delicacy, 





BINDING WITH THE ARMS AND CIPHER OF HENRI DEUX. 


are known to all collectors ; and the great prices books 
of small interest in themselves have sometimes brought 
at auction on account of these bindings may be taken as 
a proof of the high estimation in which they are held. 
His designs consisted of bold gold lines arranged 
geometrically with great accuracy, crossing one another 
and intermixed with small leaves or sprays. These 
were in outlines, shaded or filled up with closely worked 
cross lines. Not, however, satisfied with these simple 
traceries, he embellished them still more by s‘aining 


and painting them black and white, so that they formed 
bands interlacing each other in a most graceful manner. 

The example of binding made for Grolier illustrated 
herewith bears his name and device. The book isa 
folio by Euthymius Zigabenus, being a commentary on 
the Book of Psalms, printed at Verona in 1530. Any 
stiffness in the straight lines in the designs of this 
master invariably is relieved by the grace of the curves. 

In the seventeenth century the French bookbinders 
began to surpass even the Italians, and produced two 
renowned masters, Gascon and Duseuil. 





MOTIVE FOR A BINDING, 


1587. 


Gascon flourished under Louis XIII., and was cele- 
brated for his gildings with the small points, which he 
varied with wonderful delicacy and ornamented with 
It is said that he was the first to cover with 
The 
workmanship of his bindings is quite worthy of their 


dots. 
morocco the outside and inside of the cover. 
decoration, being especially remarkable for the care 
with which the margins have been preserved, theit 
firmness, and the beauty of their finish. This master, 
notwithstanding his brilliant fantasies, has probably had 
the least number of imitators, Zaehnsdorf, an English 
bookbinder of eminence, who has recently 
written an excellent treatise on the ‘* Art of 
** Although he followed 
the ancient ideas, and kept the same shapes, 


Bookbinding,” says : 
the aspect of his bindings was very much 
changed by the application of pointed tools. 
Gascon rests for ever as the most renowned 
master of the sixteenth century. The number 
of tools necessary for the execution of a com- 
position like one of Gascon’s is large, and 
when one considers that these tools are re- 
peated, perhaps a thousand times on each 
side of the book, a fair idea may be formed of 


the magnitude of such a work. I am of opin- 


ion that Gascon brought bookbinding to its 
highest point of richness and finish. His 


drawings are always pure and correct; his 
squares, lozenges, triangles and ovals are so 
brought together as to form a series of com- 
partments interlacing the one within the other, 
with an incomparable boldness and_ perfect 
harmony ; above all, one must remark with 
what richness the compartments are filled. 
There is no doubt the ground work of the 
style was Grolier, but he never filled his 
panels with such richness or with such taste 
as that displayed by Gascon. The difficulty 
of adapting such designs to the different sizes 
of books has no doubt deterred the various 
masters from imitating such works, so that 
we see less of Gascon’s style than of any other 
ancient master.”’ 

The bindings of Grolier are much prized 
for the beauty with which they are decorated 
with inlaid fillets of different colored leathers. 
This mosaic work is used only in the higher 
branches of bookbinding. Mr. Tuckett, the 
late binder to the British Museum, took out 
a patent for extracting one color from leather 
and substituting another by chemical action. 
The patent has longexpired. Mr. Zaehnsdorf gives the 
following extract from the specification : ** Take dark 
chocolate color, and after the design has been traced 
thereon, it is then to be picked out or pencilled in with 
suitable chemicals, say diluted nitric acid; this will 
change the chocolate, leaving the design a bright red 
on a chocolate ground.” But he does not cominend 
the process, justly retnarking that to lay on the various 
colors with leather is by far the better plan, as paint 
is likely to crack, and acids generally rot the leather, 
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BAD TASTE IN UPHOLSTERY. 





N one of his valuable 
essays on decoration, 
Mr. Lewis F. Day com- 
plains that the dec- 
orator is accustomed to 
place too much depen- 
dence upon upholstery 
for his effect. He says: 
It is only natural, how- 
ever unfortunate, that 
the lady of the house 
should resort to the ex- 
pedient of trimmings, 
fringes, valances, and 
the like —she knows 

nothing of decoration, and something about millinery, 

and in every difficulty she faces back accordingly upon 
feminine devices. There is no such excuse for the 
decorator. His is a manly art, and remains for the 
most part in the hands of men. ,Why he should treat it 
in a womanish fashion is hard to understand, except that 
he has come at last to look at things 
from the woman’s point of view. 
Whatever the cause, it is a great 
pity that the professional ideal of 
decoration should be so flimsy. In- 

terior decoration is properly but a 

continuation of the scheme of the 

architect ; and even if the architect 
had no scheme, it would be the busi- 
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more appropriate to ladies of the class that are accus- 
tomed to change their quarters with their protector, 
than to matrons who attach some idea of dignity, if 
not of sanctity, to their homes. 

We have long since been accustomed to chairs and 
sofas padded out of all shape, ard it will be some time 
before folks are persuaded that the most comfortable 
settees are not necessarily those in which least wood- 
work is apparent ; but it was reserved for a generation 
who imagine they are advanced in taste to cover the 
naked wood with stuff even where there is no excuse 
of comfort. The abuse of plush and velvet generally is 
the more to be regretted that it is in itself so beautiful, 
and in its place so useful in decoration. There is the 
dreadful device of planting little mirrors in a block of 
plush-covered wood, with a view to “‘ setting off ’’ the 
mirror. And so it does ‘‘ set it off,’’ as the velvet 
cases set off the wares of the jeweler. But the mirror 
is not exposed on the walls of a drawing-room for sale, 
and it is certainly not of sufficient interest to have atten- 
tion called to it in particular. The jeweler very natu- 
rally desires to show his trinkets off to advantage. The 
furnisher has to think of the room, and of its general 
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is incongruous with the idea of such a trimming, and 
certainly to abstain from all such wooden absurdities 
as are called fringe. ‘Tassels of wood are no less ab- 
surd. It is in curtain valances that these things run 
wildest. And there has been some consequent reac- 
tion of taste against valances altogether. But the 
abuse of them is no argument for their abolishment, 
so long as reform is possible. It is, no doubt, a very 
good plan to hang curtains frum a plain brass pole ; 
but there are objections to that practice, as well as prej- 
udices against it; and there is no reason why we 
should not have valances, so long as we have them in 
good taste. As a rule, the simpler the valance the 
better it will be. If half the money wasted on heavy 
upholstery were spent in bold embroidery, the valance 
might be changed from a most tasteless to a most 
tasteful feature in a room. 

As to the right use of stuff as a wall-covering, that 
resolves itself very much into a question of cost and 
cleanliness. That the effect of silk damask as a wall- 
covering is more beautiful than that of printed paper is 
not to be denied. But then the expense of it is propor- 
tionately greater, and, except in the country, the silk 

would last no longer in a state of 
decent cleanliness than paper. The 
use of chintz for bedrvom walls is 
more within the means of most men, 
and it is a capital plan so to cover 
the walls, so long as the chintz does 
not go down too near the skirting ; 
a dado of wood, paint, matting, or 


: whatever it may be, is necessary in 
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ness of the decorator to find one a. Awe such a case. Walls are sometimes 
that was not out of keeping with ») 7 q covered with contrasting stuffs, the 
architectural dignity. It is always Ne filling of one material, the dado of 
and everywhere the expedient of | | 7 | another; but there could not be a 
the inexpert and of the ignorant to 1 j \\ more ill-advised proceeding. If you 
{rust to something which shall cover = have stuff on part of the wall there 
shortcomings and faults. The un- is all the more need for sterner dec- 
skilful joiner depends upon polish | oration on the other ; and no more 
and paint to hide his clumsiness ; 1 1%, bag _ inappropriate position could be 
and always the inexpert designer . nu chosen for a textile fabric than the 
trusts to flourishes to qualify: the Ade + HY Ps +e dado of a room. It is better that a 
Sa é . as ; 
feebliness of the forms of his in- | | ae a dado should consist of something 
vention. ae oe that can be washed. 
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It is not perhaps wholly the fault on . ‘ | Another common practice not to 
of the tradesman if, in the desire to be upheld is the use of velvet and 
meet the public craze for cheapness, | the like for the panels of furniture. 
he resorts to the use of a material OG x . The stuffed panel of a chair is all 


which does not exact that quality 
of workmanship which must always 
be more or less costly. It is so 
easy to glue up a piece of rough 
carpentering and cover it with 
plush, and it has such a picturesque 
and pleasant effect when done, that 
we cannot be surprised if we are 
threatened with a fashion of fur- 
niture which suggest# the delicately masked prison 
of a lunatic, where everything is padded and made 
soft for fear he might dash out his brains against 
it. There is no denying the beauty of plush, and no 
desire to deny its effectiveness, even where entire 
dependence is placed upon it for effect; but the 
practice of covering furniture with it entirely, even to 
the legs of tables, which are cased in close-fitting 
trousers of the same, buttoned, so to speak, with gilt 
nails, is not to be encouraged. It is admirably adapted 
to one purpose oniy, and that one to which it is not 
applied, namely, occasional decoration. By this is 
meant not little chairs and tables that are of no use 
and that are as well out of the way, but the temporary 
embellishment of a room or hall which ordinarily serves 
some everyday purpose with which rich decoration 
would be inconsistent. If on occasion of some grand 
entertainment—suppose in celebration of a coming-of- 
age—it were thought fit to metamorphose the servants’ 
hall into a recepiion-room, it would not be difficult at 
very short notice, by the aid of carpentry and plush 
velvet, to give it an air of ‘absolute sumptuousness. 
On the other hand, a drawing-room of this character is 


ARMOIRE IN ARCHITECTURAL STYLE, 


IN THE CATHEDRAL OF NOYON, 


effect as a background to its occupants. Those little 
mirrors, isolated from their surroundings, shout at the 
beholder, ‘‘ Come, lookat me'’’  Itis tolerably obvious 
that the device best suited to the display of what is for 
sale is not best calculated to secure the repose so es- 
sential to domestic decoration. 

With regard to trimmings generally, we have a great 
deal too much of them. There are few rooms that 
would not have been the better fora little less ornament 
(?) and a little more thought and judgment in its selec- 
tion and distribution. But then, of course, it is easier 
to put pattern upon pattern, than to select between 
them ; easier to tack on gimp than to know just where 
gimp is wanted. As to fringe in particular, it has been 
argued that because fringe is in its origin only the fray- 
ed ends of the stuff, knotted together to prevent further 
fraying, therefore all fringe should be a part of the 
material to which it serves as a finish. But there is a 
mean between this somewhat pedantic application of 
first principles, and the monstrous fringes, so-call- 
ed, to which we have been accustomed. The rea- 
sonable practice would seem to be to keep always in 
view the origin in fringe ; so avoiding any use of it that 


very well, and so are all padded pan- 
els against which you may be sup- 
posed to lean ; but the introduction 
of stamped velvet, in the form of 
door panels or the covcring of a 
cabinet, has nothing whatever to 
recommend it but its color and 
cheapness. But these are far from 
excusing it. In all furniture panels 
one feels that wood is what is most appropriate. What 
might not be done in inlay, or even in flat carving, 
without very great expense? Even in painted panels 
one likes the wood to appear. ‘Tiles do not form the 
most suitable panels for furniture ; but, at least, they 
suggest that they can be cleaned with the furniture in 
which tney are framed. 


ARCHITECTURAL CABINET-WORK. 





THE cabinet-maker of the Middle Ages understood 
better than his successor of the Renaissance how far it 
was safe to borrow from the resources of the architect. 
There is no objection to the furniture maker adapting 
to his craft the principles of the latter ; indeed in the 
matter of construction, it is proper that he should do 
so. Let him be careful, however, that he does not 
transcend the limits of propriety in this regard. He 
should remember that much that is imposing and 
beautiful in the materials employed by the architect 
on the grand scale necessary to his work becomes 
simply ridiculous when reproduced in wood in minia- 

















ture by the cabinet-maker. How true this principle is 
so far as it applies to Gothic architecture we need hardly 
point out. Imagine a miniature church used for a 
cabinet all bristling with obtrusive points and aggres- 
sive angles. What better trap could be devised for 
catching the silken robes of the lady of the house, 
for tearing the coat of the master, and for scratch- 
ing the delicate little hands of the children? A 
false adaptation of Gothic stone forms to wood 
carving will be found to be a common error in for- 
eign furniture. Thus we have a wardrobe which 
would be more characteristic as an oratory, and a 
bookcase with arches that support nothing, and 
Indeed 
it should be remembered that the arch is not a 
wooden but essentially a stone construction ; it will 
be evident, on a moment's consideration, that it isa 


buttresses which have no thrusts to resist. 


means of obtaining support by a number of separate 
small parts, the reverse of timber construction. It 
ought, therefore, to be well considered before being 
used in wood, wherein it should arise rather from 
coupled knees or brackets introduced to strengthen 
horizontal beams, than as an independent form. 

On the other hand, in our illustration of the Gothic 

armoire preserved in the Cathedral of Noyon, we 
have an example of how far the principles of archi- 
tecture may be applied legitimately to furniture. 
The body has nothing architectural about it. It is 
wholly suited to its purposes. The doors are con- 
veniently provided with folding leaves, and the 
wooden supports perform their office in a simple 
way, Without pretending to be pillars or columns, 
as we should be sure to find them in an analogous 
connection in a similar work of the Renaissance. 
The “* business part "’ of the cabinet—-if we may be 
allowed to use the expression —is the joiner’s work. 
It is only in the ornamental part, which is indepen- 
dent of the practical value of the article, that the 
designer has availed himself of the resources of the 
architect. 

Almost the only trace of the architectural style in 
the beautiful Louis XVI. furniture is the fluting of the 
legs which gives them a certain resemblance to columns, 
Instead of being broader at the base, however, like col- 
umns, they are smaller, and terminate in akind of muz- 
zle, as may be seen in the accompanying illustration of a 
Marie Antoinette ‘‘ bonheur du jour”’ (or 
** daily joy”), a kind of low table and cabinet 
combined. The fluting here appears also 
on the pilasters of the cabinet, and the little 
railing around the top is evidently of architec- 
tural origin. 
is simple and good, the only objectionable 


The general effect, however, 


feature being the imitation of festooned dra- 


pery. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PICTURES 
AT HOME. 


THE manner in which pictures may be 
distributed in the home to the best advantage 
is worthy of consideration ; although we 
cannot approve of the “hard and fast’ 
rules which some writers on the subject 
would lay down. The following sugges- 
tions, however, we think, by reason of the 
common-sense views they embody, will gen- 
erally commend themselves to the average 
reader: ‘‘In dining-rooms, subjects of a 
cheerful, festive, and bacchanalian character 
become animating accessories, and the por- 
traits of eminent, exalted persons, famous 
for their achievements in arms or their dis- 
tinction in the arts, sciences, or literature, 
looking as it were out of their frames upon 
the company, may impart something agree- 
able by reminiscences of their great acquire- 
ments and good actions Perhaps it would 
not be a great stretch of imayination to fancy 
them our companions participating in the 
hospitality of the table. Affectionate feelings 
will always determine that the portraits of 
dear relations, to be consonant to our rev- 
erence and esteem, should he placed where the mind is 
free from the trammels of ordinary life and its coarse 
realities, where reflection is undisturbed, and where 
the most pure and exalted sentiments of human 
nature can be indulged; in other words, the study 
and the library are the fittest shrines to contain their 
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portraits. In the drawing-room of course all works of 
art should bear the impress of its highest concep- 
tions in elegance, purity, and cheerfulness. Pict- 


ures of human corpses, or bodily afflictions, martyr- 
doms, dying and suffering saints, anything lacerating 





‘*BONHEUR DU JOUR’”’ IN LOUIS XVI. STYLE, 


the feelings, and occasioning painful emotions, should 
be strictly avoided here. They are only adapted to the 
public galleries as elucidating the triumph of the artist, 
either in expression, composition, or some other of the 
theoretical requirements of high art. All impure nudi- 








GERMAN MEDIEVAL TEXTILE DESIGN, 


ties are equally improper for the drawing-room. In the 
same category must be included some of the Dutch 
pictures existent, from their repulsive vulgarity or in- 
decency. No work of art can be called an ornament 
to the drawing-room which a parent cannot contem- 
plate in company with his daughters. Water-color 


drawings may be reserved for the boudoir or an innet 
drawing-room, and also framed prints for sleeping 
apartments.” 

As a rule, no room in the house is so shabbily treat- 
The 
refuse is considered good enough for this apart- 
This is a mistake. 
at all, they should be excellent as works of art, and 


ed in the distribution of pictures as the bedroom. 


ment. If we have pictures there 


the subject of the most agreeable character. For 
our own part, we think the fewer objects there are 
in the bedroom to arrest the attention of the occu- 
pant, the better it is for his repese and comfort. 
Who of us at times has not experienced the weary- 
ing effects of lying awake and being unable to take 
his eyes from the wall by reason of the fascination 
of some irritating picture or the aggressiveness in 
But some of 


design of the wall-paper ? us per- 


chance are never ill and never sleepless. For such, 
pictures in the bedroom are as desirable as in any 
other apartment; but it should be remembered 
that the true lover of art will not put his best paint- 
ings where his friends cannot enjoy them with him. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A DRAWING-ROOM. 
THE description by an English writer, which we 
have recently come across, of a bright and pleasant 
drawing-room of modest pretensions may furnisi 
The 


floors were stained and strongly varnished, so that 


some practical suggestions to our readers. 


they could be as easily washed as a tile pavement, 
and would not imbibe any dampness. A Persian 
carpet with a black ground was in the centre. 
Round the walls up to the height of the lock of the 
door was a framing of slightly chamfered wooden 
panels painted maroon, and behind it, kept close to 
the wall by the framing 


db? 


was some thin Japanese 
or Indian matting, without pattern, of a dark cream 
color ; by unscrewing the paneliing it was easy at 
Above 


the panels, and reaching as high as the top of the 


any time to change or turn the hangings. 


door, was a broad band of handsome paper of full- 
This bani 
Was finished at the top with a narrow shelf or cornice, 


toned color and pretty modern pattern, 
on which were ranged a few decorative china plates 
and vases. Above the cornice the wall was 
either painted or papered of a pale gray- 
blue, and a few Japanese-looking birds had 
been cut out in paper and stuck on here and 
there, the whole effect being that of air and 
space above the height of one’s head. Over 
the chimney-piece, which was handsome 
but not remarkable, was an ingenious ar- 
rangement, a real mantel-board. The owner 
of the house, who himself designed and 
carried out all the decorations, happened to 
know of a country church in which what is 
technically termed ** restoration ” was going 
on. Restoration in this case consisted 
chiefly in turning out a series of fine solid 
oak-panelled pews in favor of the orthodox 
stained deal “* sittings’’ of modern Gothic. 
The panelling was of course sold at a mod- 
erate rate, and was, no doubt, for the most 
part converted into firewood, or applied to 
the use, as wain's cote or wagon sides, from 
which oak planking derives its usual name. 
One large piece was purchased and forms 
the chimney-board in the room described. 
It is about six feet wide by seven or eight 
high, magnificently framed with deeply cut 
mouldings, in the style of the last century. 
A cornice was added, partly to finish it at 
the top, partly to serve as a shelf. In the 
centre an oblong panel was filled with look- 
Two or three brackets were add- 
little 
work of art, whether in china or ivory or 


ing-glass. 
ed at the sides, each supporting a 
bronze. The whole thing was suspended 
above the chimney-piece, so that it could be 
taken down and hung up again in another 
house if necessary. The 
woodwork were painted in two shades of blue to har- 


door and other 


monize with the paper, and there were some gold 
mouldings which looked well on the blue. It would 
not be easy in this country to *‘ pick up *’ such a man- 
tel-board, but otherwise the desirable features of this 


drawing-room could be readily adopted, 


‘ 
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THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 





IV. 


For abundance of specimens showing every variety 
of treatment usually employed in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, few volumes are so remarkable as the 
copy of the ‘* Hours of the Virgin,’’ which formerly be- 
Jonged to Isabella of Castile, the wife of Ferdinand II. 
of Spain. The miniatures throughout the volume, the 
display of heraldry, and all its various details, are so 
admirable, that it is evident the first artists of the time 
must have been employed in its production. This su- 
perb volume is written on the finest uterine vellum. It 
is richly illuminated throughout, and ornamented 
with occasional borders of various designs, 
chiefly of scrolls and flowers, sometimes on a 
gold, and sometimes on colored grounds, enclos- 
ing numerous miniatures of the finest Flemish 
art. Our illustration from this volume is from 
an exquisitely finished miniature of St. Barbara. 
The border to this drawing is of silver with green 
bands crossing it. It has evidently been copied 
from tapestries or hangings. 

The legend of this beautiful young saint of 
Helivpolis is as follows: 
She was shut up ina 
very high tower by her 
father, Dioscorus, lest 
some one should marry 
her and deprive him of 
his treasure. Meditation 
and contemplation of 1 
the planets led her to 
doubt the idolatrous re- 
ligion of her people, 









and she communicated -y'g: \ * are 
clandestinely with Ori- “Oe 
gen, the famous teacher 
in Alexandria, through 
whose aid she was bap- 
tized. Her father, who 
was violently opposed 
to the Christians, when 
she confessed her con- 
version, tried to kill her. 
She fled from him to 
the summit of the tower, 
and he pursued her ; 
but angels wrapt her 
from his view, and car- 
ried her to a distance. 
Dioscorus found her 
and shut her up in a 
dungeon. All his love 
for her now changed to 
unrelenting fury and in- 
dignation, and as she 
would not recant, he 
denounced her to the 
pro-consul, The latter, 
after vainly endeavoring 
to persuade her to sacri- 
fice to the false gods, 
ordered her to be 
scourged and _ tortured 
horribly ; but St. Bar- 
bara only prayed fpr 
courage to endure what 
was inflicted for Christ’s 
sake. Her father, see- 
ing no hope of her yield- 
ing, carried her to a 
certain mountain near 
the city, drew his sword, 
and cut off her head ; but as he descended the moun- 
tain, there came on a most fearful tempest, with thun- 
der and lightning, and fire fell upon this cruel father 
and consumed him utterly, so that not a vestige of him 
remained. : 

The same gorgeous specimen of combined Italian 
and Spanish illumination which supplied the initial P 
used in our last article of this series furnishes us with 
the same letter and the text of the plate on this page. 
It is a volume in the British Museum. The title is en- 
closed within a border, the whole of which is most 
elaborately finished. It is formed of branches of con- 
tinuous scroll work of a very peculiar character, in 
brown color, carefully shaded and heightened with fine 
lines of a delicate yellow. These scrolls enclose flow- 
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ers and foliage of the richest tints, and are covered at 
their junction with colored leaves, while the centre of 
each curve has a band of jewels. In the upper margin 
are seen two boys playing the game of quintain, and on 
the inner margin is a grandee, and on the outer his 
wife, both in dresses of the richest character. At in- 
tervals appear amorini playing musical instruments, 


and between the scrolls are rabbits in various attitudes, ° 


while parrots and other birds appear on the branches. 
The lower margin of the border contains the arms, sup- 
porters, mottoes, and devices of Arragon, Navarre and 
Sicily. It has also the monogram of the unknown artist. 
The volume measures twelve and a half inches in 
height by eight inches and three-quarters in 
width, is beautifully written on 238 folios of 
the finest vellum, and is in an admirable state 
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they gradually superseded these more costly appliances, 
although examples remain to show that it still existed 
to a much later period. 





STENCILLING IN OIL COLORS. 





IN stencilling, the oils should be mixed in pipkins 
ready for use. The colors used are the same powdered 
ones employed for water-color stencilling ; they are 
mixed in oil, and thinned with turpentine, to which a 
certain quantity of what are called ** dryers’’ are added. 
The proper quantities to add of ‘‘ dryers’ are trouble- 
some at first to the beginner to understand. The safest 
dryer for an amateur is japanners’ gold size. 

In mixing and grinding the colors together a marble 
slab and muller are required. These must be well 
cleaned with sand after 
every color and rinsed 
with turpentine ; also 


for contem all the brushes used for 
primeta vize oil painting must be 


cleaned before they are 
dry, first in turpentine, 
and then making a lath- 
er of soap and water, 
rub them gently through 
this in the palin of the 
hand. If used constant- 
ly, when cleaned they 
may be laid in cold 
water, as it keeps them 
pliant, but they must 
be inclined, as if rested 
on the’r tips, brushes 
are invariably spoiled. A 
good many brushes are 
required for oil paint- 
ing, one for each color 
being used. 

It is better to use as 
many tints as possible 
of one color when sten- 
cilling a design in places 
where color is allow- 


it will Jook full of life, 
instead of giving the 
impression of dull mass- 
es of coloring, as it 
would if the colors were 
laid on in quantities of 
one shade. 

Thus, if green is the 
color selected, com- 
pound it of a little red, 
blue, yellow, and brown; 
if white mix yellow or 
red with it for a warm 
white, blue or green 
when coldness is re- 
quired. A cold white is 
used in a design where 
much red is employed, 
a warm white when it 
is to be placed near to 
blue or black. Black 
always requires blue to 
be mixed with it, and 
sometimes lake, but it is 
used sparingly in all 
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INITAAL AND TEXT FROM THE VIANA TRANSLATION OF ARISTOTLE, wall painting, Indian 


A MANUSCRIPT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, 


of preservation. It contains ten large letters similar to 
the one reproduced here. They are all Moorish in 
character, some of gold, others colored ; but all inter- 
laced with the most delicate branches, from which pro- 
ceed marginal borders in the purest Italian taste. Our 
letter is of burnished gold on the surface, the returns 
being of a light brown. The ground colors are green, 
red, and blue, according to their relative intensity. 
The text is further enriched with 137 small capitals, 
equally elaborate in design and delicate in details with 
the large ones. 

The invention of printing, and the introduction of 
wood-engravings, had little effect on the art of illumina- 
tion as employed in the embellishment of books, until 
toward the middle of the sixteenth century ; after which 


red and burnt umber 
taking its place when- 
ever possible. The four 
colors most used in stencilling should be indigo, Indian 
red, ochre, and white, and the help of brighter tints 
called in but rarely ; these brighter tints require to be 
deepened and enriched so as to produce several differ- 
ent shades of them. To do this, additions to the 
original colors may be made as follows : 

Light blue can be lightened with white, and deepened 
with indigo. 

Vermilion lightened with gold or yellow, and dark- 
ened with carmine and chocolate. 

Indian red lightened with vermilion and darkened 
with black. 

Crimson should be made brilliant with vermilion, 
and deepened with blue or Vandyke brown. 

Green lightened with yellow, deepened with blue. 
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Indian and Jemon yellows lightened with white and 
darkened with vermilion. 

Ochre lightened with white, deepened with red. 

Chocolates are composed by mixing Indian red, 
Vandyke brown, black, and a little vermilion. 

Slate blue is made of ultramarine and black, mixed 
with a small quantity of vermilion and white. 

Neutral tint is composed of Indian red and blue. 

Browns, of Indian red and black, vermilion and black, 
or carmine, vermilion and black. 

Orange, of vermilion and Indian yellow. 

Purple, of blue and carmine, in large or small quan- 
tities, according to the shades desired. 

The colors that contrast Yellow and 


are these: 
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be put. If the wall is to be covered with pictures, it 
must be subdued in tone, and must not assert itself in 
the least. Greens, grays, and shades of drabs, with a 
simple pattern stencilled round as border on the cor- 
nices and round the skirting board, in two shades of the 
same color, and so softly as to be hardly visible from a 
distance, should be used. 

The stencils may be made of cardboard or thin wood 
~—zinc, copper, and sheet-brass are preferable for small 
work, being much more durable, thinner, and less 
likely to absorb the paint or smear. The patterns are 
to be generally cut out with a fret saw, though differ- 
ent kinds can be made with scissors, files, and chisels. 

First design the pattern on paper, paste it on the 
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will be found preferable to metal for the stencil plate, 
the latter being apt to “‘ buckle’’ when used in large 
masses. 

Tale powder, metallic bronzes, the waste grindings 
of glass cutters, when washed free from sand, may be 
blown or dusted on to the stencilled pattern while this 
is damp, and great variety and brilliancy is obtained by 
this method. 

Stencilling is not necessarily confined to wall decora- 
tion, and many very pleasant effects may be obtained 
by stencilling in distemper color, or color mixed with 
turpentine and varnish, on coarse canvas or linen for 
curtains, portiéres, and other purposes for which wo- 
ven fabrics are used. 











purple contrast, red and green, blue and orange, yellow metal, and mark it out with the pattern-wheel. Then When employing intricate designs that are composed 
orange and blue purple ; of an immense variety of 
blue green with red or- lines, a delicate tint of 
ange, yellow green with 5 SpOlLO color should be used, as 
red purple. Gray can be ae % : - the more various the lines 
introduced into all com- oT == ; oy the simpler the coloring, 
binations of color, and is 4 - 7 “sy oes and the richer the color- 
in perfect harmony with if pighehy? i ei ing the simpler the pat- 
either blue or crimson. ne 3 Z ; f ‘ tern. When very rich 
Stencilling, both in ; PAR: ‘\ i and dark coloring is em- 
water-colors and oils, is a # as = see: ' ' ployed, the design must 
now largely employed in : . > Ze ; = z fl . be of the plainest. When 
decorating the inside has os YEN . quaintness of design is 
walls of all public build- ‘ . it E ¥ hy aimed at, the colors used 
ings and many private Ee 7 : os | o.\i W <<: in the pattern stencilled 
houses. Most side walls Sa “<q >t ; over the large wash of 
being of plaster, and she : * 7 5 YW . i color should be but slight- 
pretty dry, they can be oe | Bi 1 i Ee Dae ly darker than it. 
prepared easily, either for Ni ie 2S Ra ne SON Similarity of tint is also 
water or oil stencilling, ge - : 3 “Oe much to be desired in de- 
but it is necessary to re- ' ns OWS of signing, as good effects 
member that as the sur- gue ; are dependent upon a 
face about to be painted i ‘ . { z = judicious employment of 
is flat and composed of p . 2 28 both contrast and simi- 
a solid material, being a ‘ = } < ‘ aK Coe larity in coloring. 
portion of a heavy struc- X mY e . ay When using geometri- 
ture, it requires to be . MJ : | oe. cal designs, select those 
ornamented in such a a ‘? “hy 5 ale which are nearly square, 
manner as shall contri- ~ \ : le or form a round in any 
bute to this flatness and , 4 Bis direction ; four inches to 
solidity and not detract 5 as six inches is the best size 
from it; therefore, no at os | . to select for the pattern 
appearance of relief must A . =e / for an ordinary sitting- 
be given to it, no designs =e = - - ¥ g room. For bedrooms and 
that require shading em- w Ot; Ara | r OUI ectto prim ~ \ boudoirs the design, when 
ployed, and whatever is NS TMAIIpUS. D2. |B) arbaraueront ‘ a geometrical one, should 
painted upon it must be rduUdtnos \ romedte ort N be smaller--from three 
painted on the flat; if vs falui \ Ita Dioleotmo inches to five inches will 
figures are used they ne uttiart. Wits fed pacram prorterm BRON be found ample—as noth- 
must have no shade or % beate ba mam pul chutudinem ay) \ ing tends to make a room 
roundness given to them, Dare 10201 apie fro inti fort( rt > \ look dwarfed, small, and 
if natural flowers or VMAUNS oti ermnenti collocati2 Tin v 2 low-pitched, so much as 
rane they sons Taurcims :ita pistengd ute turmas fiert cont a x — ep gs od 
rawn as_ conventiona : erns to cover its walls. 
ones in pure outline, and : Toms erudiarme atte nt utibi barbaza fela \ When flowers, birds, or 
filled in with flat color = \ : leaves are employed to 
The choice of a color . decorate it, the same 
to be used for the ground oy: rule holds good, and care 
wash of a wall depends 6 y, must be taken that the 
upon the amount of light coloring of these decora- 
thrown already upon it ; tions in moderate-sized 
thus, if a passage that is a y rooms should in no case 
to be decorated is imper- f be brilliant or outrageous. 
fectly lighted with one Geometrical and diaper 
window, great care must Z designs can be either 
be taken to preserve and < diamond-shaped, square, 
reflect every particle of quatrefoil, or round, when 
light ; a very delicate és drawn in outline; the 
shade of green or a warm ST. BARBARA, FROM THE ‘‘HOURS OF THE VIRGIN,’’ A SPANISH MANUSCRIPT OF THE filling-up lines will dis- 


and soft gray should be 
used for the first coat of 
color, and the pattern stencilled upon it should be 
painted in a darker shade of the same color, but not 
exceedingly dark, as contrast is not desirable here. 

It is very difficult to judge the value and intensity of 
a wash of color when spread upon a large surface of 
wall, and that has been taken from a small pattern. 
The lighter tints are easier to judge than the darker 
ones, therefore they should be employed as much as 
possible by the beginner. Also the matching of tints 
requires attention, as no alteration in the color ofa 
wash can be inade without repainting the whole wall. 
All tints dry lighter than when first applied. 

The choice of the color and design selected for the 
wall must depend upon the use to which the wall is to 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


wash away the paper, unless the pattern be a very 
large one, and saw out the design. Care will be re- 
quired as to the bits which connect the ‘* islands’’ with 
the continent. All of these bits will reappear in the 
painted work as blemishes, which must be painted out. 
The brushes used in stencilling are, of course, large 
‘‘ dabbers,’’ and either made with a broad flat sur- 
face like the putois used by porcelain painters, or flat 
and wide, so as to sweep evenly over a broad surface. 
If you wish to ornament a wall or ceiling cheaply, 
prepare your own stencils. If you cannot get metal 
sheets or cut them, cardboard or thin board will an- 
swer. Where the pattern is large two thin sheets of 
cardboard pasted together with ‘* shoemaker’s paste,”’ 





sipate any formality of 
the first outline, 
will be also corrected by the coloring, as the most dis- 


which 


mal way of decorating a wall is to cover it all over with 
one monotonous pattern painted in one formal color. 
Much decoration can be used about ball-rooms, draw- 
ing- and dining-rooms ; but the library, picture gallery, 
and billiard-room need only plain-colored walls, with 
slight borders as cornices, and the bedrooms, passages, 
and vestibules should be stencilled with simple flower- 
ing patterns. The vestibules, if there is sufficient light, 
should always have the three foot-dado, and the two 
plain washes of contrasting color, with borders, but no 
The ceilings of sitting-rooms should 
The 


running patterns. 
be stencilled, but not those of the bedrooms, 
ceilings of halls should have simple patterns, 








BERNARD PALISSY AND HIS WARE. 





THERE is no one at 
all familiar with the 
history of pottery, or 
indeed, we may almost 
say, with history itself, 
who has not heard 
of the hardships and 
struggles of the in- 
domitable Frenchman 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury who gave his 
name to the familiar 
earthenware in the 
form of green dishes, 
bristling all over with 
contorted eels, snakes, 
and reptiles, cray-fish 
and shells. To em- 
ploy such pieces for 
domestic use — and 

IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION, some imitations are 
actually sold to day 
for the purpose—is, of course, an offence against reason 
and taste. It is hardly necessary to say that Palissy 
never intended that they should be so employed, but 
rather, as Labarte observes, to adorn the ‘* dressoirs "’ 
of the time, which were filled with vessels for show in 
the houses of the rich. They are the result of ingenu- 
ity ; and as objects of caprice, they find a proper place 
in a cabinet of curiosities. 

Palissy was born about 1510; the son of a poor ar- 
tisan, he received only such scanty education as was 
given in those days to a common workman. While 
engaged as a glazier, which occupation comprised 
the preparation, the arrangement of glass windows, 
and the painting upon glass, he found time to teach 
himself geometry, drawing, and modelling, and even 
to study the masters of the great Italian school. Even 
then he felt the instincts of the 
artist. Having made himself 
master of his craft as a workman 
in glass, he travelled and studied 
natural history and chemistry. A 
few years after his marriage in 
1539 he saw a cup of enamelled 
pottery, and it struck him that if 
he could discover the composition 
of the enamel he would raise the 
art of pottery to an eminence 
hitherto unknown and secure his 
own fortune. He knew nothing 
of the process or of the materials, 
but he made experiment after ex- 
periment, and spent all his money 
in useless attempts. He has de- 
scribed, in his own book, his 
labors, his trials, arfl disappoint- 
ments. He would not yield to 
the complaints of his wife or the 
arguments of friends ; once, when 
no more money could be borrowed, 
he burned the tables and boards 
of his house for fuel to supply his 
furnace. Many were the hard- 
ships he endured after this. With- 
out money and without the sym- 
pathy any longer of his friends, 
who considered him a madman, 
he continued his seemingly hope- 
less experiments. At length he 
was successful. After sixteen 
years’ labor, he gained his end, 
and called himself Potter. He had 
discovered the secret of the enamel, 
and his productions eventually ob- 
tained him wealth and fame. He died in the Bastille, 
however, where he was imprisoned on account of his 
aggressive position as a Protestant. But for the influ- 





RUSTIC FLASK. 














ence of powerful political friends, he would have been 
put to death long before. 
The faience of Palissy is characterized by a peculiar 
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STATUE OF BERNARD PALISSY. BY BARRIAS. 


style and many peculiar qualities. It is not decorated 
with flat painting. His figures and his ornaments 
are al] executed in colored relief. The back of his 





PALISSY EWER TRAY. 


IN THE FILLON COLLECTION, 


pieces is never of a uniform color, but mottled with 
blue, yellow, and brown. The natural objects which 
he modelled are very true in form and color; he placed 





upon his dishes fish, reptiles, and plants, carefully 
formed from living specimens, and with such success 
that Buffon spoke of him as “‘ so great a naturalist as 
nature only can 
produce.’’ Some- 
times his fossil 
shells are so cor- 
rect their species 
can berecognized. 
These objects are 
known to collect- 
ors as “‘ rustic 
pieces,” the name 
he himself gave 
them. He made 
also vases with 
elaborate decora- 
tions, salt-cellars, 
inkstands, dishes, 
ewers and statu- 
ettes.. It must be 
said that some 
doubt exists as to 
the statuettes ; 
and the famous ** Nurse’’ and the ‘‘ Girl with the 
Puppies’’ are possibly by some other hand. The cos- 
tumes seem to be a little later than Palissy’s time. 

Palissy had many imitators during his life. While 
he worked in his obscure shop, unknown, miserable, 
and persecuted, other potters employed with success 
the tin or lead glaze to coat faiences in relief ; Nor- 
mandy in particular placed upon her wooden gables 
spikes (épis) whose elegant form and well-applied col- 
ors relieved a picturesque architecture. In Calvados, 
at Manerbe and at Pré-D’Ange especially, the faiences 
in relief attained a degree of excellence approaching the 
productions of Palissy. The latter appears never to 
have signed his works, as indeed he had no occasion to 
do ; for as an inventor he naturally did not imagine the 
necessity of distinguishing them from analogous pro- 
ductions of which he had never 
heard. 

Imitations of his works were 
made even more freely after his 
death ; those attempted in modern 
days can rarely be mistaken for 
the true ware: they are over- 
loaded with ornament. Even un- 
der his immediate successors, 
some perhaps who had worked 
under him, the art greatly deterio- 
rated. The talent and the taste 
of the inventor disappeared, and 
we have monotonous repetitions. 
The care displayed in the manu- 
facture of the true pieces, the 
sharpness of the relief decora- 
tions, the purity of the tint, and 
the brilliancy of the enamel colors, 
are tests by which they may be 
distinguished from later produc- 
tions of the same kind. Very large 
collections of Palissy ware and 
admirable examples are in the 
Paris museums and at Sévres; 
there are good specimens also in 
the British Museum and at South 
Kensington. Very few genuine 
pieces of Palissy ware are to be 
found outside of national collec- 
tions. At the Pourtalés sale in 
1865, a reptile dish sold for £ 28, 
a recumbent female for £112, 
another dish £40, and a square 
salt-cellar for £ 202. At the Bernal 
sale, a small dish, 12 inches in 
diameter, with a lizard in the cen- 
tre, sold for £162. All these pieces, if offered for sale 
now, doubtless would bring even higher prices. 

The Spitzer collection includes a number of remark- 





PALISSY JUG. 


IN THE BARON GUSTAVE DE ROTHSCHILD 
COLLECTION. 
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able specimens of the “‘ rustic pieces,’’ varying in form 
from oval basins of «lifferent sizes to round flat plates. 
These plates or trays, which are very rare, have in the 
centre a circular hollow formed by a coiled serpent and 
designed to receive the base of one of those beautiful 
ewers with graceful handles and exquisite decorations 
of ferns and laurel on the sides and shells at the base, 
which are doubtless the most perfect of 
Palissy’s works. M. Spitzer long pos- 
sessed one of these rare ewers, a marvel 
of beautiful form and coloring, and at 
last, by one of those strokes of good 
fortune which sometimes befall collectors, 
he secured, at a sale in London, the oval 
tray made to accompany it. Another 
specimen of this class of Palissy’s work 
in the Spitzer collection is a hunting flask, 
shown in our initial illustration, com- 
pletely covered with various shells and 
bearing on each side a coiled viper. Still 
another example is a rustic fountain, a 
sort of model of the charming grottoes 
which Palissy executed for his distin- 
guished patrons. 

M. B. Fillon is another Parisian who 
has been fortunate in securing fine ex- 
amples of Palissy ware. The tray illus- 
trated herewith is a very interesting 
specimen, and with the beautiful exam- 
ples we give from the Spitzer, Gasnault, 
and Rothschild collections shows the 
versatility of the great potter’s genius. 
After all, though, it will be by his ‘* rus- 
tic pieces’’ that he will remain most 
famous. M. Fillon, who has studied the 
career of Palissy with all the enthusiasm 
of a connoisseur, believes that the idea 
of the rustic pottery was suggested to 
Palissy by a book which had in its time a 
great reputation, called the ‘‘ Songe de 
Polyphile.”” It certainly contains passages 
which would seem to foreshadow the 
compositions of the master. ‘‘ The pave- 
ment of the ground underneath the water 
was of mosaic composed of little, fine 
stones in which were shown all sorts of 
fishes. The water was so clear that in 
looking at it you would judge these fish 
to move and wriggle along the edge 
where they were portrayed to the life, viz., carp, pike, 
eels, tench, lampreys, shad, perch, turbots, soles, 
rays, trout, salmon, mullet, plaice, cray-fish, and an 
infinity of others, which appeared to stir at the move- 
ment of the water, so nearly it approached the work of 
nature. Then there was a little space, and afterward 





PALISSY OPEN-WORK CUP. 


IN THE GASNAULT COLLECTION, 


another curtain of leaves and flowers, more pretty than 
the first, diversified by all sorts of colors, and by all 
manner of beasts, plants, herbs, and flowers. A vine 
filled the whole concavity of the vault with beautiful 
knots and twisted branches, leaves and grapes, among 
which were placed little children as if to gather them, 
and birds flying round, with lizards and small snakes 
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moulded after nature.’’ These are just the grottoes 


that Palissy desired to scatter in the picturesque gar- 
dens of his dreams, those grottues which he executed at 
the Chateau of Ecouen for the Constable de Montmor- 
ency, and at the Tuileries for the French Queen Mother. 

Our portrait of the great potter is from the admirable 
statue by Barrias, exhibited at the Paris Salon, last 





PALISSY BASIN IN POLYCHROME ENAMEL. 


IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 


year. It is now well known in this country by the 
bronze reproductions, one of which has long been a 
familiar object in the show window of a New York 
dealer in Union Square. The marked features in the 
character of the great sixteenth century potter—his 
patience, his confidence, his serene dignity, his love 
of nature—are all most happily expressed or 
subtly indicated in this statue and its fitly chosen 
accessories. 


ETCHING ON POTTERY OR PORCELAIN. 
& 

THE application of the copper etching pro- 
cess, by needle and acid, to china or earthenware 
has been attempted with great success by the 
Mintons in England. In the Paris Exhibition of 
1878 some beautiful examples of this mode of 
decoration were shown. These plates were 
etched, and the lines of the etching were filled 
in, some with gold and others with color. We 
see no reason why amateurs should not try their 
hands at this simple and effective mode of ce- 
ramic decoration. The treatment, of course, 
should be bold. A writer in The Journal of 
Decorative Art, from which we condense the fol- 
lowing directions, claims to ‘* have succeeded 
in etching copies of Raphael’s ‘ Virgin and Child’ 
and ‘ St. John’ in almost fac-simile of the lines 
of the engraving,’’ but adds, we are glad to 
notice : ‘‘ We do not recommend this sort of 
work, it being too fine and too elaborate for the 
purpose. We would advise the student to practise with 
good bold outlines, and just a sufficient amount of lines 
to give the necessary detail with clearness and decision, 
although if the body of the china is sufficiently hard, 
very fine cross-etching may be executed if necessary.” 

The following caution concerning the selection of 
suitable ware for etching upon should not be disre- 
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garded: *‘ We have found that the common white 
glazed tile is not, as a rule, of the same body or con- 
sistency throughout, but that there are parts in it 
which are unbaked, or soft and powdery, somewhat 
similar to the small balls of flour we sometimes find in 
imperfectly baked bread. These unbaked parts will, 
when the acid has eaten through the glaze, be eaten 
into holes before the other parts of the 
lines are bitten deep enough, and thus 
the labor will have been in vain. So 
it will be necessary to be careful in 
choosing the tiles, etc., before putting 
the Jabor on them—some makers turn 
out better worked or kneaded clay than 
others. The glazings of earthenware 
differ in their composition, some having 
a soft and others a hard glaze. The soft 
glazes are more quickly operated upon 
by the acid, and may be hardened after- 
ward by firing a second time.” 

Tinted glazes may also be used, and 
thus varied and beautiful effects pro- 
duced. A semi-transparent colored glaze 
spread upon a white body, either on the 
whole or part of the tile, or other article, 
may be so worked that the background is 
eaten away, leaving the figure or orna- 
ment of different colors, and the back- 
grounds may then be left the dead white 
produced by the acid, or may be colored. 
It will be seen that with the sharp clear 
etched lines filled in a suitable color on 
the pure white, or tinted glaze, in con- 
trast with the semi-rough dead colored 
background, very artistic effects may be 
obtained. 

In etching upon china or earthenware 
by means of powerful acids, great care is 
requisite in the mixing and laying on of 
the grounds, so as to enable them to 
resist effectually the action of the acid. 
There are several mixtures used for mak- 
ing etching grounds, and in this, as in 
everything else, artist 
specialty which he thinks better than any 
other. It may be borne in mind that the 
process about to be described can also 
be used for etching on glass. 

The essential qualities of a good ground 
are: First, a complete and perfect resistance to the 
action of the acid. Second, a perfectly smooth and 
level surface, totally free from grit, dust, or other for- 
eign substance—this is essential, for if there be specks 
of dirt or grit mixed with the ground, the acid will 
quickly eat or destroy tiem, and then it eats away the 
china, making holes in places where they are not 
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PALISSY VIOLET 


IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION, 


wanted, thus spoiling the work. Third, a good etch- 
ing ground should be firm, so as to allow the tracings 
to be made upon it, yet not brittle, but sufficiently soft 
to be easily removed by a scraper or needle-point. 
Fourth, the ground should be easily removed and re- 
applied. An effective ground may be made of Bruns- 
wick black and white wax in the proportion of five 
parts of wax to two of Brunswick black, 
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CLOISONNE ENAMELS. 





meme) UST as the French to-day, in re- 
| viving translucent enamel paint- 
ing, may be said to have equalled 
if not surpassed the masters of 
the Renaissance, so in some of 
their recent essays in the manu- 
facture of opaque 
enamels they have 
improved upon 
the methods which for ages have given 
pre-eminence to the nations of the far 
East in this direction. How thoroughly 
they have made these arts their own is 
indicated by the fact that *‘ cloisonné”’ 
and ‘‘ champlevé’’—the two kinds of 
embedded enamels—are known nearly 
all over the world by their French names. 
The first of these—to the consideration 
of which we must confine ourselves for 
the present—it is hardly necessary to re- 
peat, is so named from the pattern being 
formed by wires or bands of metal divid- 
ing the various colored enamels, and 
leaving each of them in a separate com- 
partment. The wires, or rather narrow 
ribbons, are soldered to a brass plate. In the French 
cloisonné, as we shall see presently, the compartments 
are not formed by soldering, but by casting and grav- 
ing on the block. 

It is supposed that the invention of cloisonné was 
borrowed from nature. If you cut a pomegranate 
transversely, or, better still, the fruit of the white 
nenuphar, you have the general effect of cloisonné en- 
amels made by the sap and the 
sun; and perhaps it is not un- 
reasonable to believe that some 
one, passionately fond of nature, 
should from this suggestion have 
modelled the familiar artificial 
arrangement of cells upon a 
groundwork of copper or other 
metal, filling them with enamel 
with something of the appearance 
of the seeds in the pomegranate. 
The thought of changing the 
coloring would naturally present 
itself to the mind. In the opinion 
of some writers, cloisonné enamel 
was made to imitate the effects 
produced by mounting precious 
stones in metal. This is the view 
taken by Mr. Frédéric Vors in 
his *‘ Bibelots and Curios,’’ from 
which handy little volume we ex- 
tract the following lucid descrip- 
tion of the process of manufact- 
ure: r 

‘* Thin metallic divisions, formed 
of wire of a rectangular section, 
are mounted on edge on the space 
to be enamelled, circumscribing 
the colors or following the lines of 
the ornamental design to be ap- 
plied. The threads of metal are 
held in position with a strong gum 
or mucilage until each little cell 
formed by them is filled or 
‘charged’ with enamel. The 
enamel, which is simply colored 
glass reduced to an impalpable 
powder, and prepared so that it will melt or fuse—that 
is, turn again into glass—at a proper temperature, is in- 
troduced into each cavity, mixed with a little gum and 
water, to hold it in place until the piece is fired. When 
all the cells are filled with the different colored enamels 
which compose the design, the piece is fired in an 
enameller’s muffle, which is a small open furnace giv- 
ing intense heat. In the centre of the fireplace is the 





muffle proper, which is a semi-cylindrical tube of re- 
fractory clay suitable to the size of the piece to be fired. 
The workman watches the piece with great attention 
and withdraws it from the fire as soon as he sees the 
surface of the powdered glass become glassy. The 
piece is left to cool gradually, to prevent the enamel 
from falling or scaling off. It will be easily understood 
that the cells, which were full of powdered enamel 
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COFFER IN CLOISONNE ENAMEL. BY BARBEDIENNE. 


when the piece was put into the muffle, will now con- 
tain only a drop of solidified glass, which occupies much 
less space than the powder did ; this necessitates filling 
the cells again, and passing the piece through the fire 
a second time. This operation of refilling and refiring 
is repeated until the enamel is level with the top of the 
‘cloisons." The surface is then ground down, both 
the metal lines and the melted glass being levelled 





VASE IN CLOISONNE ENAMEL. BY CHRISTOFLE. 


by the process. From this operation is derived the 
French term ‘ affleuré,’ sometimes applied to enclosed 
enamels.” It may be added, that sometimes by a final 
baking, by means of a layer of flux or absolutely trans- 
lucent glass, a glaze is imparted to the enamel, giving it 
almost the brilliancy of a cut precious stone. The 
metal partitions are often so delicate that they seem no 
thicker than a hair; but they have answered the pur- 


pose of preventing the enamels running into each other, 
and when polished they serve as a graceful trelliswork 
for the design. 

The Byzantine ‘‘ cloisonnés,” the most ancient of 
which are hardly more than 1200 years old, mostly rep- 
resent the human figure and show various barbarous 
designs. The Chinese, with better judgment, have very 
rarely done so, and the Japanese, who borrowed the art 
from them, with their characteristic good 
taste followed their example in this re- 
spect. These wise Orientals understand 
that there are better pigments for paint- 
ing the human face than enamel melted 
in cells, and better tools for applying 
them than pieces of copper and spoon- 
bills or spatulas. These limitations, 
however, do not make the cloisonné 
decorations of the East less attractive 
or wanting in variety of subject. They 
are notable indeed for their beauty in 
color and ingenuity of design ; for asa 
rule they are as striking to the imagina- 
tion as they are pleasing to the eye. 
Fruits, flowers, animals heraldically em, 
ployed as chimeras or symbols, involved 
geometrical ornaments, conventionally 
treated landscapes—such are the subjects 
employed by the Chinese and Japanese in their cloisonné 
decoration. Here we see the crane of longevity spread- 
ing itself upon a lapis-lazuli blue ground and about to 
alight in the tall grass ; there the Nankeen duck, em- 
blem of conjugal fidelity, extending its wings and re- 
vealing its charming rose-tints, upon a turquoise back- 
ground ; or perhaps we have branches of the pine, the 
bamboo, or the blossoming peach. But the great 
charm of these cloisonnés lies, af- 
ter all, in their wonderful variety 
and combinations of color. Every- 
thing is so arranged as to be in 
perfect harmony. That the whites 
may not be too crude they are 
glazed with lilac or take soft 
creamy tints. The yellows have 
sometimes a tinge of sulphur. 
The opposition of greens to ver- 
milion or to carnation is tempered 
by harmonizing tones of celadon. 
The blue is sometimes strong, 
sometimes streaked, or again pale 
and slightly clouded, giving that 
lovely color the Chinese call ** sky- 
blue after the rain.” Shades of 
saffron, cinnamon, and agate red 
are used to subdue colors too 
striking, and black is often intro- 
duced with capital effect to en- 
hance the brilliancy of others. 

Jacquemart says : “‘An unheard- 
of circumstance which shows the 
exceeding skilfulness of the East- 
ern nations in the practice of this 
art is that there exist enamels al- 
mest translucid, and which the 
artists have succeeded in fixing in 
their cloisons alone, without any 
subjectile, in fact, which might be 
described as without a _ reverse 
side, so that when looking at them 
through the light we may distin- 
guish the richness of the tones 
and trace the design sharply de- 
fined by its opacity. This style 
seems peculiar more especially to the Indians.’’ A 
very beautiful example of what we take to be very 
similar in effect to the enamel Jacquemart here de- 
scribes was given in our last issue, in the superb beaker 
of Flemish workmanship of the fifteenth century, which 
is one of the treasures of the South Kensington Museum. 

Among the Chinese is found another specialty. In 
the rectangular plaques, intended to serve as screens, 
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and which appear to date from an extremely remote 
period, are depicted birds, flowers, and especially land- 
scapes representing the seasons, in which enamels of 
various colors are often in close contact, the cells ap- 
pearing on the grounds rather to heighten the effect 
than to fix and define the vitreous substance. This 
style is accordingly found in extremely ancient works, 
where the tones are few in number, and the de- 
signs very simple. It is needless to say that 
many specimens cannot be quoted of these ob- 
jects, which are in truth excessively rare in 
Europe. 

Little is known of the introduction or progress 
of the art of working in cloisonné enamel, and 
there seems some reason to doubt whether it 
originated in China, as generally supposed, al- 
though, from the great number of specimens to 
be found in the north of that country, it would 
appear to have been largely patronized during 
the period at which it was follswed, that of the 
early emperors of the present dynasty, com- 
mencing A.D. 1664. The art is now apparently 
lost in China, but is still practised in the neigh- 
boring country of Japan. The uses to which it 
is applied are very numerous, tables, braziers, 
incense-holders, candlesticks, stools, pictures, 
capstands, bracelets, vases, trays, and ornaments 
of every description, being found in it; but the 
taste for it seems to have been confined to the 
north of China, whether from prejudice on the 
part of the southerners against an art introduced 
by their Tartar conquerors, or from the difficulty 
of preserving it from the ravages of verdigris 
and of a worm said to eat into the enamel in the 
south, or from its failure to harmonize with the 
sense of the beautiful of the more effeminate 
rice-eating natives of the provinces south of the 
Yellow River. 

As the same art exists in India, it is probable 
that it was introduced thence among the other 
spoils obtained in Kien-lung’s western campaigns 
in the middle of the eighteenth century ; or it is 
even possible that it was carried to China from 
Europe, where it had long been known, by the 
Jesuit missionaries, who, strange to say, are silent on 
the subject in the copious and interesting memoirs they 
have written on the arts and sciences of China. 

Old European cloisonné enamels are extremely rare ; 
not only the smallness of their size, but the value of 
the gold groundwork on which they were laid, led to 
their destruction. Very probably, also, there were but 
few artists at any time who had the skill 
to make them. At Paris, in the public 
library, are portions of the dress and 
arms of Childeric, who was buried late in 
the fifth century. These relics were 
found in his tomb, when opened in 1653, 
and are ornamented with a kind of coarse 
setting forming a honeycomb work, the 
interstices of which are filled with (some 
say) translucent colored enamels. In the 
same collection is the cover of a manu- 
script, probably of the seventh century, 
with four little cloisonné enamels of flow- 
ers, one at each corner; the colors are 
opaque, white, light blue, and semi- 
transparent green. Barbaric as some of 
the uses of many of the relics of remote 
antiquity may appear, we find that no 
object is too mean to be made agreeable 
to the eye. The same impulse which in- 
duced the old Celt or Frank to adorn him- 
self with torques and brooches led him to 
decorate those objects with such fanciful 
ornaments as he could conceive, or his 
rude tools permitted him to execute. An 
absolute freedom of individual design un- 
questionably prevailed. Hence out of the 
numberless examples of enamelled jewel- 
ry which have been found in the graves 
of buried chiefs, though all have a cer- 
tain similarity in form, scarcely any two 
are identical in ornamentation. However complicated 
may be the system of knotwork which is the ordinary 
feature of the enriched compartments, each artist 
seems to have originated something expressly for him- 
self. It is this fertility of fancy, coupled often with 
rare dexterity in workmanship, which gives their princi- 
pal charm to these old jewels, uninfluenced as they 
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were by any directing guide of traditional style or sci- 
entific training. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, of London, possesses a small 
pectoral cross of about the year 950, enamelled on both 
sides by the cloisonné process, which is, or has been, 
on exhibition at the South Kensington Museum ; and 
at Vienna are the famous crown and sword of Charle- 





magne. The more ancient portions of this crown and 
sword are of the date assigned to them, and are orna- 
mented with figures in cloisonné enamel. The flesh 
tints are in rose-color ; the draperies and accessories in 
blue, red, and white. A few more celebrated examples 
are the Pala d’Oro or altar front at Venice, the shrine 
of the three kings at Cologne, and the well-known 
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jewel at Oxford, made (as some read the inscription) 
for King Alfred the Great of England. 

The perfection of modern cloisonné enamel has been 
reached by the French in such beautiful examples of 
their work as we illustrate herewith. Without servile- 
ly following Chinese and Japanese models they catch 
valuable suggestions from them as to balance, distribu- 
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tion and propriety of design, points in decorative art in 
which the artisans of Cipango and Cathay are well quali- 
fied to give instruction. Barbedienne and Christofle, 
whose names are most prominently connected with the 
European revival of the art of embedded enamelling, 
have in some respects ‘‘ bettered the instruction ” of 
their Oriental masters. It is certainly an advance to 
produce the frame for the enamel in a single 
casting, as these Frenchmen do, instead of mak- 
ing it up of numerous separate pieces to form 
the partition, after the old fashion. By this 
means, moreover, unlimited reproductions may 
be obtained from any model, or while using the 
same outlines as many variations may be made 
in the distribution of the coloring as the fancy of 
the designer may suggest. In selecting examples 
of the work of Barbedienne and Christofle, we 
have included in our illustrations a beautiful 
specimen of champlevé enamel by the former. 
But this kind of enamel is so different in charac- 
ter from that which we have been discussing, 
and there is so much to say about it, that we 
must defer to a future number the consideration 
of that branch of our subject. 


SOME ART TERMS DEFINED, 


fEs, Latin word for copper and brass. 1, 
White ; contains an excess of silver. 2. Red; 
contains an excess of gold. 3. In this kind, 
gold, silver, and copper are mixed in equal pro- 
portions. 4. The fourth kind, called hepatizon, 
had a liver-color, which gave it its value. 

Airain (French), same as ‘‘AZs."’ 

Agraffe, a French word, meaning a clasp. It 
particularly denotes a neck-clasp for a cloak. 

Aiguiére, a vessel with a neck and handle, es- 
pecially designed to contain water. 

Alabaster, white stone, semi-transparent, and 
used for decorations of inferior quality. The 

‘onyx d’Algérie’’ has been termed Egyptian 
alabaster. 

Amatorii, majolica plates of the cinque-cento 
period, usually bearing the likeness of some young 
woman to whom the plate was sent, filled with fruit or 
confectionery, as a love token or betrotha! gift. 

Amber (electron), a particular kind of rosin, found 
principally on the shores of the Baltic Sea ; known to 
the ancients, It was supposed to possess many mys- 
terious qualities. It was used in the East for the 
mouth-pieces of pipes, as it was believed 
that it prevented the transmission of dis- 
ease. 

Amorini, an Italian term, often found 
in descriptions of ceramic decoration, 
meaning *‘ loves"’ or cupids. 

Amphora, the name of a vase with two 
handles used by the ancient Greeks for 
domestic purposes, and also for coffins. 

Ampoule, a small bottle used in the 
Roman Catholic Church to contain sacred 
oils. 

Antique. This word denotes no par- 
ticular date, but is generally applied to 
those monuments of ancient Greek and 
Roman art that have been handed down 
to us. 

Atelier, the French name for a studio. 

Argentarium, an alloy of equal parts of 
lead and tin (Pliny). 

Aumoniére, a bag to hang to the gir- 
dle, destined to carry the missal and the 
money for alms, often called also a mass- 
bag. 

Aventurine, or gold stone, found in 
Brittany and in Spain. It is reproduced 
in the Venetian glass and in Japanese 
Jacquerwork, 

Badin, a ribbon used in France to sus- 
pend the fan to the belt. 

Bahut, a ‘‘ press”’ or cupboard. 

Basse-lisse (low warp), a tapestry made on a loom 
where the warp is horizontal. 

Beaker, a drinking-cup, as distinguished from a 
tankard. The term is generally applied to a form of 
Chinese or Japanese vase, cylindrical except at its 
mouth, where it widens like the large end of a trumpet. 


[To be continued.) 
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SHOES AND PATTENS. 





III. 


AVING completed our refer- 
ences to the shoes of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries we come now to 
those of the eighteenth. 
Our first example (Fig. 24) 
is a woman’s shve of the 
.time of the Regency made 
of polished leather. The 
extremity to which the fash- 
ion of high heels may be 
carried is well shown in this 
example. We have here, on 

a shoe with no decoration except a small buckle on the 

instep, a heel so immoderately high as to make the 

position of the sole almost vertical. The fashions in 
shoes in the time of Louis XV. varied greatly. Heels 
were more or less high, toes were more or less pointed, 
and the variety of decoration was almost infinite. Of 
the examples in the Jacquemart collection (Figs. 25 and 

26) one is of green cloth embroidered with silver, an- 

other is of white kid, embroidered with flowers and 

ornaments in silver and colored silks. Still another 

(Fig. 27) is a dainty wooden sabot, gilded and painted 

with roses and green leaves on a white ground. The 

shoes and coquettish slippers (Fig. 28) of the time of 

Louis XVI. were noticeable for the delicacy 

of the stuffs and the predominance of white, 

rose, lilac, and other tender colors. Under 
the Directory some very fine shoes were 
worn by fashionable ‘‘ exquisites’’; the 
example shown (Fig. 29) is of rose kid 
embroidered on the front with ornaments 
from the antique. The absurd affectation 
of Greek classical costume in France un- 
der the First Empire was inimical at least 
to the pernicious fashion of high heels. 

Ridiculous ribanded pumps took the place 

of the genuine sandals of the ancients. 

The Empire style of costume did not last 

long, however, and when at last the reac- 

tion came, the high heel, which, as we 
have seen, with some intermissions, held 
its own through the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, again asserted itself, and 
to-day is seen as firmly entrenched 
as it has ever been. Neither its 
condemnation on the score of 
taste, by professors of art, nor the 
warning of its bad effects on the 





not ugly. In our last number we showed some pre- 
served in the Jacquemart collection ; that made in the 
form of the decorated shoes worn, the time effectually 
preserved the decorated boots of the time from injury. 

Mrs. Haweis, an English writer on *‘ Beauty and 
Dress,’’ mourns the departed days of *‘ the old Italian 
pattens, tall, slender, light, formed of costly wood, or 
inlaid with. delicate mother-o’-pearl or ivory,”’ which 
** prove that even a clog can be idealized and made a 
becoming as well as a useful protection.” The lady 
becomes almost pathetic on the subject, and exclaims : 
‘* Little feet were not concealed then, nor soiled with 
wet, when roads were heavy with mud; they were 
lightly lifted above it ; indeed, a world of chivalrous 
thought and appreciation divides the two periods. 








FIGS. 25 AND 26. LOUIS XV. SHOES. 





FIG. 28. LOUIS XVI. SLIPPER. 


system by the medical man appar- FIG. 27. PAINTED AND GILDED LOUIS XV. SABOT. 


ently can do aught to dislodge it. 

Mr. Frederick Treves, an English surgeon of emi- 
nence, in a lecture on ‘‘, Woman's Dress’’ referred to in 
these columns last June, while forcibly objecting to the 
modern shoe with high heels for physiological rea- 
sons, pointed out how it affected the carriage of women 
of the present day. A French shoe with high heels 
midway in the sole, he compared with the moccasin 
of a North American Indian, and the gait resulting 
from the use of each was described. A stroll down 
Fifth Avenue of a bright Sunday afternoon will point 
so eloquent a moral that we need no lecturer to elabo- 
rate the subject. Anything more ungainly than the 
walk of half our American women can hardly be im- 
agined. What with their high-heeled boots, gowns so 
tight around the knees that a mud-puddle and an om- 
nibus-step are viewed with equal trepidation, and in 
winter the hands imprisoned in a muff, the wearer is 
as helpless as a doll in a shop-window, and as easily 
thrown off her balance. 

The modern French heel in the middle of the foot 
reminds one of the old-fashioned Venetian patten, and 
while certainly it is not so cumbersome it is not nearly 
so serviceable ; for on a muddy day it affords no pro- 
tection for the lower part of the foot. All pattens are 





FIG. 29. DIRECTORY SHOE, 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SHOES, 
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Then, glittering props like the wings of Mercury up- 
held the dainty passenger ; zow, her feet and her petti- 
coat-tails may be drenched with mire ; ¢Hem it was a 
delight to see the fairy slippers unharmed, though the 
street might be a torrent of mud; zow they must not 
only descend into the depths, but, in addition, be 
swelled to unnatural proportions by the hideous golosh 
and be ugly as well as dirty. Oh, will not some fair 
lady who has pretty feet make a pilgrimage through 
the park in a neat little pair of pattens, and teach her 
timid sisters how to avoid the annual ordeal of mire ?”’ 
The writer is practical ; for she suggests two forms, 
one for unheeled and the other for heeled boots. The 


first sample is attached by straps, and the other is 
curved to fit the heel, to which it is fastened by a screw 
and an almost invisible perforation through the heel. 
The attachments are very similar in appearance to 
those of skates—the old-fashioned skate with the straps 
and the new kind without. 

Such a patten as Mrs. Haweis suggests is an im- 
provement on the principle shown in Fig. 30, but it 
is naturally much neater ; for our illustration it must be 
borne in mind shows the support that was necessary 
for the extravagantly long fifteenth century pointed 
shoe, portrayed in our last number. The wooden 
patten with iron-shod supports is held to the fcot by a 
strap of embroidered leather, raising the shoe from the 
ground and keeping the unwieldy point in position on a 
stiff prolongation also ironed to the end. Of the reign 
of Francis I. we have a Cordovan patten with gilt em- 
bellishments open-worked and displaying pale green 
leather underneath. Whether it was worn by a man 
or a woman is not known. Opinion seems to be 
divided as to whether women only wore pattens at this 
time, or whether they were worn by both sexes. 

The Venetian patten with a broad base like a cow’s 
foot shown in Fig. 32 is especially curious from the 
fact that its white skin indicates that it was worn by a 
courtesan ; the sumptuary laws in Italy were strict, 
and only women of irreproachable character were per- 
mitted to wear black pattens. Such a patten as this is 
seen in a picture by Paul Veronese, painted in 1570, 
representing the entertainment of Jesus by 
Simon, the Pharisee. The other Venetian 
example (Fig. 33) is of leather embossed 
and slashed, and, unlike the first, is closed 
at the point. 

We do not think we can do better than 
conclude our observations on women’s 
shoes with some remarks on the subject by 
the eminent French critic, the late Charles 
Blanc. The leniency he shows to the 
characteristic high heels of the Parisian 
women is a curious illustration of the 
power of fashion to force even an intelligent 
and judicious writer to find excuses for a 
most inartistic practice. M. Blanc says: 

** However long may be a lady’s skirt or 
train, there are times when it permits the 
foot to be seen, and at such mo- 
ments all the charm of her toilet 
would be Jost were she not daintily 
and gracefully shod. Ladies of 
fashion too often wish to have, 
like the Chinese women, an almost 
imperceptible foot, to convey the 
idea without doubt that it is im- 
possible for them to walk and that 
they were born to ride in carriages. 
In spite of any such vanity, however, nature does not 
intend the human body to rest upon a base incapable of 
carrying it. According to the measurements of Albert 
Diirer, the proportion of a woman’s foot to her stature 
is as 14 to 100—that is, the proper length of the female 
foot is about the seventh part of the height of the 
body. Below this proportion the foot would lack 
grace. Considering, however, the taste of women for 
small feet (this taste has come to them from the idea 
that common natures have large and heavy extremities), 
it is proper to incline the foot a little toward the ground 
should one desire it to appear smaller and at the same 
time the figure to appear taller. As a dancer who walks 
upon tip-toe gives herself a momentary grace in sup- 
pressing, so to speak, her foot, in the same manner a 
lady shortens hers by raising it upon heels, in order that 
the sole of the foot may form with theleg a very obtuse 
angle instead of a right angle. Another mode of di- 
minishing the natural importance of the foot and of lend- 
ing to it a cunning look, is to place upon it a volumi- 
nous ornament, for example, a large rosette of lace or 
satin ; these gave their coquettishness to the Louis 
XIII, and Louis XV. shoes. But high heels, if they 
have the advantage of accentuating the arch of the in- 























step, have also the inconvenience, if they be a little ex- 
aggerated, of altering a woman’s walk, and compelling 
her to beat the time of her steps, like a foot soldier in 
line. 

** Women have the art of pleasing us in leather shoes 
as well as in satin ones. They understand how to 
give an indefinable and roguish grace to hunting boots 
slashed with shagreen, laced on the top, and with thick 
soles which serve as an excellent pretext for mountain 
excursions. Such trips authorize ladies to wear even 
the wooden shoe, which conquers the dews and the 
mud and forms a striking contrast to the delicacy of 
their feet. In the city, they put on the polished goat skin, 
or better yet the deerskin shoe, which fits them like a 
glove, and which, for dress occasions, is changed to the 
low shoe, with a bow anda Louis XV. heel. An ob- 
servation which it is undoubtedly superfluous to make to 
them is, that evening shoes must match the toilette, just 
as the slippers must match the morning gown. The 
most elegant ladies retain from the silk of their 
dresses a small piece which they send to the shoemaker 
for their ball shoes. This law holds good for all kinds 
of foot covering. The cloth shoe should be of the 
same tint as the skirt, and if the dress be of two colors 
the shoes, when made of the dress material, must re- 
call the predominating shade, so as not to be too con- 
spicuous, or else it may be the color of the trimming in 
order to accentuate the harmony. Some shoes are 
suited to all costumes, as are those of polished goat 
skin or gold color. There ate others which must 
strictly match. A black shoe with a gray silk dress 
would offend the eye and be too pronounced. A corn- 
colored shoe relieved with a blue poult-de-soie bow 
would be perfectly in harmony 
with a very tasteful toilet of these 
two shades combined. Likewise, 
a shoe of brown material would be 
suitable for a gray and brown cos- 
tume. Sometimes the matching 
may be done with the lace, or with 
white lace similar to the flounces 
of the dress or to the trimmings of 
the waist.”’ 


FIG. 31. 


HINTS UPON COSTUME. 





THE following very sensible 
observations are selected from 
Miss Oakey’s excellent little book. 
‘* Beauty in Dress” (HarperBros.): 

A short woman thinks she looks 
taller for wearing a very long 
waist. So she does in her short 
mirror ; but she forgets that what FIG. 32. 
she adds above she cuts off below, 
and, did she look in a long glass, she would see that, 
by apparently shortening the legs, she loses far more 
height than she gains. The shorter the woman the 
shorter should be her waist, and the longer her legs to 
give her height. 

Any woman is too tightly dressed who cannot raise 
her arms straight up above her head and clasp her 
hands ; who cannot stoop to tie her shoe, or pick up a 
pin, without heightened color. 

A woman should be wider at the broadest part of her 
hips than at her shoulders ; therefore, all ornament 
which alters these proportions is unfeminine and ugly 
—ruffles at the shoulders that extend beyond them, 
puffs on the sleeves that broaden the shoulders. The 
waist coming very near the legs is a masculine trait, 
and women, by lengthening the waist, make two mis- 
takes : they give an unfeminine size to the body, and 
apparently shorten the legs, and nothing gives a 
greater elegance to a figure than a sufficiently long 
leg. 

Sometimes a strong face is brutalized by bringing 
the hair low, and spiritualized by wearing it high ; for 
often with a strong face the modelling of the forehead 
is an imyortant and fine feature. 

The throat is apparently shortened by any hair or 
ornament hanging from the head, and only where the 
throat is long should any such fashion be indulged. 
The throat is shortened by standing ruffles, and the 
shoulders heightened by a ‘‘ square-cut dress.’’ 

The geometric style of dress, that is, cut up into 
triangles and stiff forms, is trying for any kind of fig- 
ure, good or bad. Where the figure is handsome, the 
nearer to the simplicity of a bit of fabric draped about 











it in soft, clinging lines the dress approaches, the more 
becoming. 

Long lines from the shoulder to the foot give height ; 
horizontal lines crossing the figure shorten the person. 
Short, stout women should avoid basques, or any dress 
that makes a descriptive line about the hips ; ruffes at 
the shoulder or hips that increase the bulk ; waists or 
skirts of too great tightness, where lcoser draperies 
would give slenderness to the figure from not defining 
too clearly the lines. 

Tall women who are too slender may use the hori- 
zontal lines with advantage, and increase the apparent 
size of arm or waist by a surrounding band. The 
double skirt is to them an advantage, where it makes 
the shorter woman look too short. 

A massing of color, and a gentle passing from one 
tone to another, is always more pleasing than violent 
contrasts, which, if used, should be in one place, as 
in a bow judiciously placed, or a flower or a lining. 

White muslin or lace about the neck casts reflected 
lights on the face, thus clearing the complexion, and 
lighting up the little modellings of the face. Where 
the type is finer than the modelling, a dress that eats up 





FIG. 30. POINTED PATTEN,. 


CORDOVAN PATTEN. 
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FIG. 34. JAPANESE PATTEN. 


EUROPEAN AND ORIENTAL PATTENS., 
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the light, like dark velvet, will be the most effective 
setting. 

People appear more slender in black and dark colors, 
and stouter in light colors ; slenderer in such stuffs as 
form masses of shadow, with a few flashing lights, as 
velvet, for instance ; and stouter in stuffs that reflect 
light and have fewer shadows, like cloth, satin, silk. 

No young girl looks as young or as lovely in heavy 
velvets and loaded trimmings as in simple muslins, and 
soft, clinging materials. She detracts from her own 
fresh charms by calling attention to her adornment. 

Trimming should be entirely consequent upon the 
structure of the dress. The button that buttons noth- 
ing, or appears to button nothing, the bow that ties or 
fastens nothing, is an absurdity ; yet one sees much 
trimming that is of this kind. Nothing is more elegant 
thar simplicity, nor in worse taste than over-elabora- 
tion. 

A little pale woman in flashing diamonds is absurd ; 
the silent pearl, the dull, soft turquoise, the evasive, 
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mysterious opal, even the little inexpensive moonstone 
the green chalcedony, the topaz, the amethyst—especial- 
ly with a velvet surface or finish (what the French call 
** défacée’’) ; even amber, or-pale tea-colored coral 
—all these, as ornaments, are becoming to ninety- 
nine women, where the diamond is becoming to the one 
hundredth. 

That a woman with delicate personal charms should 
utterly extinguish them by the brilliancy of her dress, 
seems like the blind taste of a savage. For most 
women a single jewel, if it is handsome, which shall be 
the key-note of color of the dress, is more effective 
than necklace and bracelets and rings. 


COLOR IN DRESS. 





LADIES may trim their costumes with brignt and 
positive colors ; but there should be a decided restric- 
tion as to the application of such as are gaudy. It 
is very difficult to describe what a gaudy color is; 
yet, since it is incumbent upon one to attempt some 
kind of definition, it may be said that that is a gaudy 
color which kills the complexion. Red is the brightest 
and most positive color we have, even as white is the 
least so. Still, red is not necessarily a gaudy color. 
If, however, it be mixed with yellow, it becomes gaudy 
—that is, trying to the complexion, and otherwise over- 
powering. And the greater the quantity of yellow the 
more gaudy it is, until we come from scarlet to yellow- 
orange. On the other hand, the more blue we add to 
pure red the more sombre the hue, until we arrive at 
violet, the very antithesis of yellow orange. Now, be- 
fore reaching violet we pass in 
gradation through purple. This is 
by no means a bright color ; never- 
theless it is gaudy, inasmuch as it 
kills ; whereas violet itself, or blue- 
purple—that is to say, true violet, 
produced from the best pigments 

—does not. 

A great many tints likewise kill, 
and should not be introduced ex- 
cept with the greatest discrimina- 
tion ; pink, light blue, light green, 
and so forth being becoming ex- 
clusively to very fair people ; and 
light yellow suiting only brunettes. 
Medieval tints, however, may be 
worn with advantage by all; al- 
though care should be taken to 
prevent any tint, of whatsoever de- 
scription, from being juxtaposed 
in immediate proximity with the 
complexion, They ought invari- 
ably to be separated by bands or 
frillings of black or white. 

It has beconie fashionable of late to wear black next 
the skin, and there can be no doubt that theoretically 

-according to the law of contrast—the practice is 
justifiable. It is suitable, however, only to very fair 
complexions. 
beauty, it creates an appearance of uncleanliness. As 
to the introduction of black patches upon the counte- 
nance, no argument is needed against the folly of re 


Otherwise, so far from enhancing 


sorting to any such meretricious device. 

White itself cannot be recommended, excepting in 
very partial combination with other colors. What has 
been said about its “‘ 
its range’’ is simple nonsense. Used in masses it 
takes the color out of everything ; as we may notice 
when the ground is covered with snow. The most 
delicate complexions then suffer by contrast. If very 
light;-cool-looking dresses be desired—and such things 
are often desirable—let them be of cream, or écru. Not 
only may positive colors be introduced with advantage 
into bands and trimmings, but they may be introduced 
in two shades or'hues. A creamy-white ‘* fish-wife’’ 
costume, for example, furnished with broad bands of 


irradiating all that comes within 


dark blue, may further have these set off with narrow 
ones of light blue. And in this manner, even such 
colors as, when used in quantities, kill, may suggest 
themselves with effect. A winter dress of navy blue, 
adorned with bands of crimson, may have these tricked 
out with borders or pipings of scarlet. Lilac may ap- 
pear upon, or otherwise be used in juxtaposition with, 
violet ; yellow upon citrine ; salmon upon framboise, 
and so on; for a mere soupcon of color cannot have 
the same detrimental effect as its presence in masses. 
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EMBROIDERY NOTES. 





ARNED work plays an apparently unlimited 
part in art embroidery. In general terms it 
makes either the relief for the design or is 
used to work out the design itself. As a re- 
lief it may be wrought very closely, or it may 
leave the surface showing to blend with the 
tint itself. Very artistic effects are produced 
in this way by the blending of tints, such as 

strawberry-pink on the yellows, of which pongee is one, or antique 
blues and reds, which produce an exquisite purple tone. In using 
darned stitch to work out the design it is varied in a number of 
ways. After learning a few of 
these, the embroidery itself, the 
shape of the flower, and the pecul- 
iar curves of the petals, will add 
hints to the workwoman alert to 
receive them. The stitch, as in 
the background, may be either 
close or loosely taken. It may 
indicate simply the shading in 
lines, or represent the spots which 
are a peculiarity of some flowers. 
In conventionalized flowers the 
stitch affords the greatest variety. 
For example, the darning may 
fill the open centre of some large 
flower, and afterward, with darker 
contrasting silk, the surface may 
be divided to resemble the divis- 
ions of the pineapple or the scales 
of the pine cone, or any other 
form which may be thought suit- 
able. Light yellow and deep yel- 
low-brown, or two tints of any 
color widely separated, are the 
best for this purpose. 

Darned work and outline stitch 
are generally used together. In 
such work the designs should be 
always conventional. Persons who 
find it difficult to get such designs 
will find very suitable motives in 
wall-papers taken from the flori- 
ated scroll patterns of the Renais- 
sance, Especially in the better class of papers admirable designs 
are found for portiéres and large pieces, In these the leaves are 
done in outline stitch, in filoselle or crewels, in any of the art- 
shades, of which two or three of the same tint should be selected, 
as is done when the olives are used. The flowers are likewise 
outlined and the centres darned, as has been described ; or, if the 
petals are large, darning in spots is used for shading. Especially 
for work on linen crash, embroidery of this kind is useful. 

There is nothing which engages more exquisite efforts at 

needlework decoration than fine baby blankets. These are of the 
softest flannel, at least a half an inch thick and as downy as the 
breast of aswan. This flannel comes by the yard and may be 
bought of any required size. To the decoration certain flowers 
are specially dedicated. 
These are daisies, blue 
forget -me- nots, trailing 
arbutus and wild roses, hk 
But with whichever may 
be chosen there invariably 
mingles the forget-me-not, 
whose dainty petals and 
tender blue adapt it spe- 
cially for this purpose. 
These flowers are some- 
times gathered into one 
large bouquet and em- 
broidered in silk and wools, 
the former being used for 
the blossoms and the latter 
for the leaves and stems. B's 
In the daisies the centre is iG 
made of yellow arrasene in = 
knot stitch. Such a bou- 
quet has its stems appar- 
ently tied by a bow of 
satin ribbon two and a 
half inches wide. A more attractive arrangement is to group the 
flowers in small nosegays with which the blanket is bespread. At 
least four of these nosegays should be used, each with its bow of 
ribbon, and generally both pink and blue of those tender shades 
appropriate to babyhood are used on the same blanket. Another 
charming idea is expressed in groups of cherub heads wrought in 
outline stitch, with pink or blue silks. In this it is necessary to 
have the drawing perfect and secure the proper cherubic expres- 
sion. A line of appropriate poetry or a sentiment accompanies 
these heads, A favorite legend is ‘‘ Holy angels guard thy bed,” 
also done in outline stitch, The fringes are of white wool cro- 
cheted on to the edge, 
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Some noteworthy mirror frames are covered in plush, rich olives 
and reds, and are embroidered with wild clematis, which has lost 
nothing of its popularity as a decorative flower. In these the 
leaves are wrought in arrasene, in tints which range from the 
early hues peculiar to spring to the colors of the richest autumn 
foliage. The flowers are in cream-white silk, with glittering 
beads in the centres. 

A table-cover which offers a number of suggestions for similar 
covers is of warm gray plush. The ends are composed of two 
rows of alternating blocks, at least four inches square, of blue-gray 
plush and pale pink satin. Each blue-gray square has a leaf and 
flower worked in beads. It is the satin squares which are most 
lavishly ornamented. These have in the centre a diamond an 





MOTIVES FOR EMBROIDERY FROM OLD TAPESTRIES, 


inch and a half square. This is divided into four checks by 
crimson silks, and the diamond is edged by crimson and tinsel 
braid. In the four outer corners are Maltese crosses projecting 
almost to the limits of the larger square. These are outlined 
with blue tinsel braid, and the spaces inside crossed with small 
diamonds in old-gold silk. The spaces left are filled with basket 
stitch in blues and pale yellows, completing the design, whose 


outside limits are broken by a depressed curve at the corners, and: 


by making a notch in the projections of the crosses. The sug- 
gestiveness of this design lies in the use of so many colors and 
stitches. Any regular figure may be employed in this way by first 
drawing it and then using some ingenuity in subdividing it. 
Each subdivision is treated with a different stitch and in a differ- 
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FRAGMENT OF BORDER OF FLANDERS TAPESTRY. 


FROM THE SAN DONATO COLLECTION. 


ent color; and it will be observed that the easiest decoration, the 
crossing of silks in diamonds, is one of the most effective. 

In making designs for mirror frames, the ornament should be 
apparently hidden at times behind the glass. An embroidered 
frame of this class shows an autumn bouquet of ferns and 
sumach, over which is laid the diamond-shaped bevelled glass. 
The sumach is worked in shaded silks, and the ferns in arrasene, 
the fronds being made by couching down loops. The arrasene is 
shaded in greens, the lighter shades being chiefly used, and the 
imitation of the natural plant is very happy. 

The sofa pillows of the present are so luxurious that they dare 
not be useful. These are of plush in nearly every case, and are 





covered with flowers in arrasene and silk. A sofa pillow in rib- 
bon work deserves description. It is of dark red plush, and the 
design consists of daisies and forget-me-nots. The foliage is all 
embroidered ; but the flowers are in ribbon work, the daisies 
being in white silk and carefully drawn, much variety being given 
to the petals. The forget-me-nots are in blue silk, and although 
so very small, each petal is perfectly distinguished. The flowers 
are raised, and the effect so very handsome that one would 
scarcely dare to lay his head upon it. This effect of luxurious 
ornament is also felt in a large straight-backed rocking-chair cov- 
ered with green plush, which has been so lavishly embroidered 
with apple blossoms in silks that one hesitates to sit on it for fear 
of crushing them, At the same time it is a beautiful ornament to 
a room and a pleasure to the eye- 

For nursery, sitting-room, and 
dining-room tables, which children 
may happen to gather about, table- 
covers of linen crash are used, 
as both durable and ‘‘ washable.” 
These are made handsome addi- 
tions to the fitting out of the room 
by outline embroidery. The cover 
is divided by a straight border ten 
inches wide about three eighths of 
a yard from the edge all the way 
round, and crossing at right an- 
gles. This narrow border has a 
small scroll pattern inside. The 
whole body of the cloth is worked 
in a large floral design, a separate 
design being carried below the 
division referred to. This design 
is very open, leaving large spaces 
of the cloth untouched, but is in 
reality an ‘‘ all over” design. The 
colors are shades of red, from 
dark brown-red to light red, and 
are used indiscriminately. The 
cloth is finished with small linen 
tassels set on about ten inches 
apart, and hanging from a stout 
linen thread an inch and a half 
long. 

The most superb table-covers 
are made of Damascus red plush, 
with designs worked out in couch- 
ings of filoselle of almost the same shade as the plush. In cer- 
tain parts, as in the circular designs of the corners, high lights are 
made by pale pink filoselle, used very sparingly. Leading up to 
the pale pink alone strands of the two colors twisted are used. 
The filoselle in the body of the decoration is used double, and 
makes a heavy and rich ornamentation. 

Mary Gay HUMPHREYS, 


NEEDLEWORK NOVELTIES, 





Down pillows are a dainty appendage of a lady’s bedroom or 
boudoir lounge, now very much in fashion. To carry out their 
intention of perfect softness the cover should be made of un- 
dressed silk, or any of the 
pliant satins or Indian silks 
now to be had. This cover 
may be highly embroidered 
in geometrical or conven- 
tional patterns in silk, with 
here and there a line of 
gold introduced, and the 
result will be a sofa cush- 
ion both novel and elegant. 
The edge may be finished 
with a fine silk cord, care- 
fully avoiding anything 
that will keep the cushion 
in shape, as it is expected 
- to yield to every movement 
wi > iS of weary head or aching 

back. One of these pillows, 
which are generally a little 
more than half a yard 
square, was covered with 
Indian silk in a crushed 
strawberry tint. (This fab- 
tic may be bought now in all the art shades of yellow, red, and 
blue, at two dollars a yard. For light draperies it is not to be 
surpassed.) On the square forming the upper portion of the pillow 
were scattered a few interlaced discs, inclosing small geometrical 
shapes. The outline of these designs was followed by the needle 
in darning stitches, taken close together—a small stitch on the 
wrong side, a longer one upon the right—with old-gold silk. 
Some of the discs were filled by parallel lines of darning stitches 
covering the ground ; others had been left with a few touches of 
gold, ‘‘ Japanese sky-lines,” to break the uniformity of the ground. 
By using filoselles varying in hue from dull blue to deep red, old 
gold to brown, silver gray to dark blue-gray, the designs were 




















PLATE CCII.—DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE OR PANEL. ‘‘Camelia.’’ 


(For instructions for treatment, see page 88.) 
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brought out charmingly, and with but little work. Pongee in the 
natural hue does very well for a similar experiment in color, and 
any of the deeper shades of yellow in soft silk are recommended, 
not only for decorative effect, but because this hue is apt to be 
effective in whatever corner of the room you may elect to dispose 
of it, whether téte-a-téte with a blue couch or on an easy chair of 
Indian red. Where the possessor of a down pillow aspires to the 
simplest method of covering it, without the additional tax of 
needlework, I would suggest a width of one of the soft foulard 
satins now sold for dress purposes in all the principal shops. One 
of these satins, cream-tinted, and besprinkled with Pompadour 
bouquets of pale pink and blue, was made to do duty for this pur- 
pose with success. When a present for an invalid is in question, 
or, indeed, in any case where the cushion is habitually used, the 
best plan is to make a movable cover of linen to use over the 
inner lining of rose colored, lavender, or blue silk. For this pur- 
pose drawn-work in all its varieties comes into play effectively, and 
the finer the material the more attractive the result. Work a 
border upon drawn threads of the linen, and add a few scattered 
sprays of flowers, worked in split filoselle that has been previously 
set in color by dropping the skein into boiling water. Clover, 
purple and white, is full of fragrant suggestion and of invitation 
to the head inclined toward it. The cover, when finished, should 
be edged with lace. 

A hand-bag, to be mounted with old clasps of Norwegian 
workmanship in silver, has the blossoms of thé hydrangea in 
pinks and purples so overlapping each other as to leave no 
glimpse of the original ground. The flower forms are, after 
working, outlined with silver thread caught down by couching- 
stitches. 

A piano front, worked to replace the wooden fret-work in an 
upright piano, is a frieze of dancing figures, some of them hold- 
ing musical instruments. The ground is soft gray linen, and the 
silk used is French floss, the spaces filled in in old brick-stitch, 
This is a most successful imitation of ancient embroidery, and is 
an immense improvement upon most of the commonplace antique 
designs of trailing flowers in crewel work. If one is afraid to 
undertake drawing figures, a conventional Italian scroll design 
may be filled in after the same method. Brick-stitch, it will be 
remembered, is a filling stitch, a variety of ‘‘ laid-work,” where 
the soft floss is crossed by irregular stitches of silk or gold taken 
like the divisions between bricks in a wall, and covering the entire 
ground. 

A pretty table-cover recently brought from Paris is made of 
old-gold satin sheeting with a border in appliqué of dark blue 
cloth worked with gold thread and crimson silk. The shape of 
this cover is oblong rather than square and the two ends only are 
knotted with fluffy tassels of combed out crewel and silk in ail the 
colors employed. 

Another table-cover, suitable for library use, is made of golden- 
brown cloth, a border and corner designs heavily worked in dark 
brown silk and outlined with gold threads. Gold beads are used 
to enrich various portions of the design and the leaves are veined 
with gold. 

A new variety of plush work is to adorn deep red or blue 
plush borders or covers with appliqués of silk previously worked 
in silk and gold upon linen in a hand-frame. The appliqués are 
padded before working in order to give the work a raised effect 
when transferred to the deep pile of the plush. Gold sprays, 
fleur-de-lis, trefoils and quatrefoils are worked in the same 
manner upon linen and subsequently transferred to plush. 

An effective method of decorating the dado of a portiére in 
olive serge is to cut strips of dark blue cloth, and dispose them in 
the shape of a trellis work across it. Baste them on, and then cut 
out large bold flowers and leaves from maroon and dark green 
satin sheeting. Group these upon the trellis like a growing vine, 
some of the flowers and buds passing under the trellis, others 
lying upon it. Baste or gum all in place; then use silks and 
crewel to button-hole stitch the edges down. Work a coarse line 
of brown crewel for the stem. The trellis may be button-holed 
with red or old gold, while the flowers and leaves look best when 
worked with a shade corresponding to their hue. Vein the leaves 
and point the flowers when all is finished, and occasionally touch 
the foliage with deep red. A showy variety of this work was 
made by using gold braid for the trellis upon a ground of plush or 
dark velveteen, and in this case the flowers were partially em- 
broidered and the foliage appliqué. 

CONSTANCE CARY HARRISON, 


A LADY ARTIST ANSWERS MR. HORSLEY. 


ATTENTION was recently called in these columns to the extreme- 
ly bigoted and offensive remarks by the London Royal Acade- 
mician, Mr. J. C. Horsley, at the Newton Abbot School of Art, 
as to the position of women in the world of art. A lady artist 
makes a spirited reply in a letter to The (London) Artist. We 
give it almost entire : 

Once for all it should be understood that art is of no sex, and 
an individual of the genus man may be gifted with the art faculty, 
be it music or painting, without distinction of sex. Nature gifts 
both alike. The training only makes all the difference in the re- 
sults. 

Mr. Horsley’s remark that female artists have never been as 
gifted as male, and therefore never can be, is altogether a mere 
assertion. Certainly they have hitherto not had the chance of 
competing simply because they have had no art training. As to 
the question of propriety Mr. Horsley shows a strange want of 
knowledge of the facts of the case even to speak of mixed classes 
and painting from ‘‘ the naked model,” as they don’t exist! The 
classes study separately. I should imagine that Mr. Horsley as 
an artist would understand that to the true artist the model is 
always but a lay figure to which his or her work alone gives life. 
Moreover, artists invariably employ the words draped or undraped, 
not the incorrect terms adopted by Mr. Horsley which doubtless 
and very properly shocked the ears of the audience. 

Lady artists suffered very many years from the cutting remarks 
often no doubt truthfully made about their work — that the 
anatomy was entirely wrong, and that had they understood the 
drawing of the figure in the slightest degree they would not have 
been guilty of such faults in drawing. 
ascertained that in order to understand ‘‘in the slightest degree 
how to draw the human figure they must adopt the method of 
training so advantageously pursued by the male artists—that of 
drawing from the undraped model. These studies they are now 
following with very great and astonishing results, not only so to 
themselves but greatly to the advantage of the real models who 
sit draped or undraped as the case might be. These girls are no 
longer a degraded set, a disgrace to their sex, as they were once 
thought ; but now that the profession of ‘ sitting as a model” is 
protected by women the girls have distinctly improved as a class. 
They have risen in their own estimation, and they are both mor- 
ally and mentally benefitted by sitting to ladies who treat them 
wisely and kindly, and who are looked upon by the models as 
their friends as well as their employers. Let it be noted that a 
model who objects to sit to a lady is now looked upon both by 
ladies and other models as one who has been ruined in morals by 
sitting to gentlemen alone. She requires high prices, contracts 
irregular and unsteady habits ; in fact, a lady nevér asks twice for 
a model who does not like to sit to ladies. 

This fact speaks for itself. If ladies give up painting from the 
undraped model the class will degenerate into the same state from 
which lady artists have rescued them. They are now a good re- 
spectable hard-working class of girls, and their calling no longer 
misconstrued, 


” 


Ladies have therefore. 


Touching the question of propriety, if there should be any 
thought of evil at all it appears to me it would entirely lie the 
other way, and that the restriction should be not in the ladies 
working from one of their own sex, but in the men doing so. 
Ladies never paint from the male model asthe men do from the 
female model, and simply because pictures are chiefly, as far as 
undraped figures go, composed of female ones. However, if for 
the future men should still bitterly complain of the impropriety 
of the ladies, it can easily be solved by the ladies keeping all the 
female models to themselves, and painting only from them on the 
condition that the men will be equally reasonable and paint only 
from their sex also, At the same time ladies are always susceptible 
to kind instruction and advice, and the very valuable works of art 
recently exhibited by Mr. Horsley will no doubt make him an in- 
estimable guide to art students, especially to those supremely 
Christian ones who consider the highest morality consists in 
millinery. Only that weak portion condemned by Lord Shaftes- 
bury we are told, and who are lost in atheism and infidelity, be- 
lieve, it seems, that they were made in the image of God, and 
are therefore not ashamed of true purity. I therefore as a lady 
artist, and in behalf of a great many others, beg to protest abso- 
‘utely and entirely in the name of all true morality in life as well 
as in art, against the opinions expressed by Mr. Horsley ; and to 
say very decidedly, we, under a deep sense of duty as Christian 
citizens, decline completely and positively to follow his advice. 

Yours faithfully, ISABEL DE STEIGER. 


CORRUPTION OF RENAISSANCE ORNAMENT. 


Dr. DRESSER, who declares in his ‘‘ Principles of Design” that 
he is ‘chilled and repelled by all Renaissance ornament”— 
whether it be Italian, French, or English—must have been grati- 
fied if he attended the lecture of Mr. H. H. Stannus in London 
not long since. The lecturer in his arraignment, however, did 
not include a// Renaissance ornament, emphasizing, indeed, the 
exception he made as to the “ purer phases of the earliest period.” 
He explained that, adopting as a text Ruskin's beautiful simile of 
each successive style being the daughter of a preceding one, he 
wished to trace the progress and development of hereditary dis- 
ease, which eventually occasioned the death of the styles descended 
from the Renaissance. He classed the pure Renaissance as a 
style with the finest early English or the best period of Greek art ; 
and for that very reason he said he wished to warn the younger 
members against the dangers of degeneration to which it was 
liable. This disease might be likened to a scrofula, which, first 
attacking the complexion, progressed in successive generations 
from bad to worse till it attacked the whole body, and the 
abominations of the Louis Quinze period were perpetrated. 

The decline began about the time when the Italian decorator, 
Primaticcio, was invited by Francis I. to settle in France to super- 
intend his works of building. In a detail by Primaticcio might 
be traced the first beginnings of evil in a curving over of an 
elliptic moulding. True, it seemed to add to the beauty and 
intricacy of the work, but it was the first step in the misuse of 
material. The moulding was evidently regarded as a plastic 
material to be twisted or altered with impunity, and very soon it 
was treated with as much familiarity and freedom as if it were a 
leather scroll instead of a raised line in stone carving. How these 
scroll forms were misapplied in Elizabethan work is well known to 
all, but the origin is not so apparent. A further development soon 
followed. The artist noticed the effect he had produced, and so 
surely as he did that he was certain to go wrong. He saw the 
little piquant spot of light produced by the turn he had given the 
moulding, and this, he thought, could be turned to account. He, 
therefore, permitted his work to become less and less construc- 
tional ; the scrolls were developed, especially on shields inserted in 
tablets, until a whole panel became a series of fretful curves, dis- 
tracting and disturbing the eye of the spectator. This voluted 
work became rampant and ruled the whole design. In the ceil- 
ing of the Sala del Senato, in the Ducal Palace at Venice, the 
beams of division were honestly formed and displayed, cutting 
it into nine panels; but the whole ceiling was reduced to a 
sprawling, wriggling mass of curls, and wretched picture-frames, 
all abominably gilt. We admire the immense technical ability 
shown in the joinery and the wonderful skill displayed in the 
gilding, and yet we feel that the sum total is a failure because it 
lacks constitutional honesty and force. In another and some- 
what later ceiling we may see that the whole composition is but a 
frame with pictures let in, and that the divisions might as well be 
of composition as of woodwork. The church Santa Maria del 
Miracoli, at Brescia, is a building of beautiful proportions and 
good quatrocento work, but it has been spoiled by the rococo 
ornament added to it in the seventeenth century. 

Coming to the French Renaissance beginning with Francis I., 
who called in the foreign artist before mentioned, Primaticcio, 
the French could do anything that was set before them when 
once they had been shown the way. Examples of this period 
show stonework treated in its design in a style only applicable 
to woodwork, while woodwork and cabinets are designed to 
indicate stonework. Other instances showing the peculiar treat- 
ment of the style may be found in the gates and panels of this 
period. Francis was succeeded by Henri II. Specimens of his 
style were pointed out by the lecturer among the drawings on the 
wall. There was an example of a door, tolerably pure in design, 
and also a ceiling which was a fair specimen of the work. It was 
not constructional, as the beam shown played no essential part in 
the construction, the designer being more inclined to what he 
thought a pretty ceiling than a ceiling which would hang to- 
gether. It was what was called scenic architecture—meant to 
please the eye, and it carried inherently the seeds of its own 
decay and fall. Next notice was called to the treatment of volute 
and pediment caught from Francis I., who had it from Prima- 
ticcio. Beauty was seen in the pediment, and so it came to be 
misused and misplaced as an ornament. To give an instance, a 
pediment was inserted at the back of cast-iron fireplaces—the 
large fireplaces used with dogs. Coming to the time of Henri 
III., the pediment became broken in the middle or twisted, and 
the volute was turned round. There were also many examples of 
Louis XIII. style among those on the walls. A peculiarity of 
the French, it was remarked, is the marvellous cut-and-dried way 
they have of dividing off their styles. The English do not name 
their styles nearly so elaborately as the French do theirs. 

After tracing the progress of decadence under Louis XIV. at 
some length, Mr. Stannus showed the evil in its worst form of 
development under Louis XV., pointing out in detail the misap- 
plication of ornament in regard to material, and the sacrifice of 
construction and the strength of material for the sake of effect. 
There could not be a deeper sink, he said, of moral corruption 
than there was at that time. Art had apparently sunk to the 
same low level. A trite moral was pointed in the act of the 
French, who rose and swept it all away—the punishment that 
should have fallen on Louis XV. falling on his son. He had 
shown how a taste for falsehood and trickery in art had been con- 
tracted, carrying with it the seeds of decay ; how it had got into 
the hands of kings and nobles, each of whom had out-Heroded 
Herod, till at last it died of its owr rottenness. 


Mr. Geo. R. Halm, whose attractive decorative de- 
signs are well known to our readers, has been appointed manager 
of the art department of the Orange Judd Publishing Company 
of this city. Mr. Halm has acquired a good reputation in his 
profession, and will have a fine opportunity in his new position 
for the exercise of his talents, 








Correspondence. 


THE PARIS DECORATIVE ART EXPOSITION. 


SiR: With the Salon, on the twentieth of June, closed the 
annual Exposition des Arts Decoratifs at the Palais de I’Indus- 
trie. Candor compels one to acknowledge that it has not been a 
particularly interesting exhibition, even to one of highly decora- 
tive tastes, and even representing as it does—or strives to do—the 
present high-water mark of decorative achievement of the nation 
whose tastes once led the world. 

Fortunately the world will no longer be led blindfold by a taste 
which, whatever it may once have been, is no longer vigorous or 
original, and seems fallen into a state of merely self-imitative 
existence, all the more surprising that the picturesque and plastic 
art of the country is yet vital with ideas, however loudly it pro- 
claims that art is only technique. 

In the way of household furnishing and feminine costume, for 
instance, what do the words ‘‘ French taste,” nowadays sug- 
gest but soulless vanity ?—light, gay and airy with artificial 
elegance, but as devoid of natural grace and expression as those 
tiny jewel-boxes of boudoirs in which wax candles burned all day, 
where the air swooned with its burden of musk and _attar-of- 
roses, and where neither sunshine nor fresh air ever entered, 
which were triumphs of decorative art in Marie Antoinette’s day. 

Nowhere can one feel more vividly the mindlessness of French 
decorative art than at Windsor Castle. ‘That Gothic pile, grand 
and solemn, in spite of its architecture of anachronisms and dis- 
crepancies, speaks eloquently to one’s spirit, and lifts it from its 
ordinary level to the grander heights of the race. We are mind 
and spirit only while wandering through those mighty Gothic 
halls, till we come to the apartments ‘‘elegantly” furnished in 
Louis XV. style. The shock with which that meaningless show 
of gold, white, and crimson in that imaginative atmosphere brings 
one to earth again is indescribable. 

French genius always claims to be Latin and classic, hence 
more for form than spirit, as opposed to the genius of England 
and the northern races, which is Gothic and imaginative. Decora- 
tive art, of course, means form rather than imagination, and 
ought, perhaps, therefore, to be the peculiar forte of Latin and 
classic nations. Nevertheless, few persons with a drop of Saxon 
blood in them, would not, it seems to me, prefer the most gro- 
tesque Gothic vagaries even in household and decorative art to 
the watery and monotonous classicism which predominated in the 
Exhibition this year. 

Among paintings De Nittis had a large canvas, as ‘‘ decora- 
tive” as his work usually is, but no more so, This canvas proved 
interesting to every American at once for the success of the 
artist’s endeavor to introduce an elegant New Yorker among the 
French people of the scene. The New Yorker is refined of feat- 
ure and expression, enough of the world, worldly, and yet not 
too much so, just the type of the best breeding and style that we 
always recognize abroad as our very own, and which 
much better to our minds than the ‘‘ very own” of any other 
nation under the sun, 

The other mural decorations consisted, of course, largely of 
seasons, auroras, animals, young women in gardens, flowers, and 
the like. Some of these were pure eccentricities in color, and so 
far original; but a more prevailing, and, therefore, of course, fash- 
ionable style, was a sort of Boucher-like tone, resembling pastel, 
although done in oils. Wall decorations, according to one mod- 
ern French school, must no longer be rich, deep, and vivid, as 
when Ghirlandajo worked or when Rubens painted his ‘* Apoth- 
eosis of Marie de Medici,” but chalky and vague like Puvis de 
Chavannes, According to another, it must be also not rich, deep 
and vivid, but absolute realism of color and form subjected to 
clever artistic flattening, so that it shall not try to deceive one with 
ideas of space and perspective when looking upona mere painted 
wall. Still another style, a new whim of decorative color, was 
rather conspicuous, as if France might be trying to settle upon 
some far off pagan sunset hue to rival the peacock blues and sage 
greens of medizvally-minded England. This wasa sort of pur- 
plish pink, almost a magenta, a color which has no right to 
exist except in costumes of scarecrows. It showed itself mostly in 
flat backgrounds of walls, tapestry, and carpets, being so artificial 
a color that it is seldom found in natural objects. 

There were numerous figure pieces, usually panels for dining- 
rooms, with flat landscape backgrounds, painted in the large fash- 
ion of color and form of Bastien-Lepage, who, realist as he is, 
has peculiar qualities for decorative work, Let Bastien-Lepage 
run his horizon line high up Gut of sight into the frame of his 
picture, and the picture would look like very striking tapestry. 
His peculiar greens too are delightfully toned for pure decoration. 

Guifard sent a design for the decoration of the staircase of 
Bonnat’s hotel, pure Renaissance in intention, but equally Parisian 
in the flutter and unrest of every human figure in it. Pinel senta 
windy ceiling, Lameire another—indeed, a modern wind blew 
steadily through all this shadowy classicism. All the Venuses and 
Psyches were breeze-tossed, the Cupids had all they could do to 
keep any semi-classical pose, even blind Homer's locks surged 
tempestuously about his ears, and he touched his harp with a re- 
dundancy of motion not strictly classical, but doubtless necessary 
amid all that modern tumult. 

In the way of mobilier, the exhibit was singularly small. There 
were a few fauteuils of Louis XVI. style upholstered with imitation 
Aubusson in the very palest ashen ground, a table of mosaic mar- 
bles, round and characterless, two or three meuble-credences of 
carved walnut, a carved mirror-frame or two, and nothing else but 
decorated screens. On the mirror-frames the Cupids were as rest- 
less and Parisian as elsewhere. Every one of them seemed to have 
something to say, and to wriggle upon his perch as if he would 
far rather be a real Parisian Gavroche than an eternal Cupid in a 
century which believes in Gavroches, but no longerin Cupids. As 
far as the Exposition goes to prove the contrary, not a single idea 
on the subject of chairs and tables has turned itself over in the 
French mind since the days of the Bourbons, 

Among the architectural designs, but one solitary ¢ pomnergtese 
had not the coldly regular vertical and levei lines of the Greeks. 
In an English exhibition of this kind, what imaginative feeling 
would have shown itself in the strong uprising of lines that re fuse 
to point anywhere else than to a purely imaginary world, or to 
bear the decorative burden of other than purely imaginary beings ! 

A peculiarity of French taste is shown upon one of these level 
mantels. Out from under grave cornices and between Doric pilas- 
ters starts—as if fromaspring box—a human head, not calm and 
passionless like Doric sculptures of divinity or nymph, but piquant 
and laughing, coquettish and gay, the very type of a Palais Royal 
soubrette upon the stage. Between Doric columns and Palais 
Royal soubrettes there seems a want of artistic unity even to the 
eye of an American Goth. 

To this Goth, who sometimes almost hates the Renaissance, it 
was a relief to get among the designs for statuary and to find the 
prevailing feeling at once departed from, as if plastic art knew 
some other century than the fifteenth, whose ghosts so haunt 
French decoration. Statuary to some minds is nothing if not 
antique classical, and such minds would have been much discon- 
tented with the prevailing realism of the exhibit, all the imagina- 
tive work apparently congregating in the Salon gardens. There 
were several realistic groups with ideal titles, such as Fortitude, 
Labor, Charity, and one strutting figure of Jeanne Dare, as little 
classically suggestive as anything can be when running to the tune 
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of ‘devil-catch-the-hindmost.” There was a Rosa Mystica, a 
personification of the imaginative Middle Ages, which, although 
treated like a Renaissance Madonna, was as smilingly modern and 
self conscious as a New York school-girl. Also, was there a 
Minerva, strikingly noticeable in the fact that she had lost all 
memory of her pagan origin. 

In the ceramic exhibits, too, the nineteenth century dared show 
a face of its own, probably because many of these decorations 
were copies of real living art, which exists for some other purpose 
than to be decorative. Chaplin, with his nude but thoroughly 
modern figures, is a favorite with decorative copyists, as also are 
Van Dyck and Raphael, and even an artist so at war with all 
classical precedents as Eugéne Delacroix. In designs there was 
nothing whatever new. The Sévres, Haviland and Choisy-le-Roi 
designs were as usual the most noticeable. Haviland sent a vase 
designed by Aube, somewhat quaintly original, and although in 
faience, simple and bold enough to be carved in marble. 


PaRIS, July 20, 1882. MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT. 


GLIMPSES OF ART JN PARIS. 


Sir : If any one doubts that France stands first as an art school, 
a visit to the Ecole des Beaux Arts when the Prix de Rome com- 
petition works are on view, will surely convince him of the fact. 
The young men who go in for the concours are from twenty to 
thirty years of age, and the pictures are completed in sixty-two days 
with such success that were they the works of the academicians of 
some countries they would be considered masterpieces. The sub- 
ject for the painting section this time is taken from the first-book 
of the Maccabees, second chapter: ‘‘ Mattathias refusing to 
sacrifice to idols.” The story runs thus: Antiochus desiring to 
force the Greek mythology upon the Jews, the latter revolted. At 
the head of the faithful was ‘‘ Mattathias, the son of John, the 
son of Simon, a priest of the sons of Joarib from Jerusalem,” who, 
with his five sons, left the latter place to live in Modin. There An- 
tiochus and his officers pursued him with promises that if he would 
obey the king’s commands he should be honored and rewarded 
exceedingly. Mattathias answered that if all the people fell away 
from the faith of their fathers, yet he and his sons would remain 
true. ‘* Now when he had left speaking these words, there came 
one of the Jews in the sight of all to sacrifice on the altar which 
was at Modin, according to the king’s commandment, which 
thing when Mattathias saw, he was inflamed with zeal, and his 
reins trembled, neither could be forbear to shew his anger accord- 
ing to judgment, therefore he ran, and slew him upon the altar. 
Also the king’s commissioner, who compelled men to sacrifice, he 
killed at that time, and the altar he pulled down. . . . And Matta- 
thias cried throughout the city with a loud voice, saying, Whoso- 
ever is zealous of the law, and maintaineth the covenant, let him 
follow me. So he and his sons fled into the mountains, and left all 
that ever they had in the city.” It will be seen that this is a most 
dramatic subject, and as regards local color, not common. No. 1, 
by M. Popelin, a pupil of MM. Giraud and Ferrier, is one of the 
best, although it is somewhat wanting in originality, the influence 
of Munkacsy being strongly accentuated. Mattathias stands be- 
fore asplendid portico with uplifted arm—somewhat too suggestive 
of the conventional tragic priest of Racine, dressed in a violet 
head-covering bound round with a pale blue ribbon, and a dark 
flowing garment ; the old man’s figure stands out nobly against a 
gold back ground, but it is just a little too suggestive of one of 
the Pharisees in the ‘‘ Christ before Pilate.” At the foot of the 
steps is the Greek soldier in brass armor, weltering in his blood ; 
while a little above, on one of the steps, is the apostate Jew, his 
hands clasped upon a fearful wound in his chest, and his upturned 
face expressing the most direful agony. This latter is a splendid 
study of foreshortening ; and the arms of the principal figure are 
fine specimens cf draughtsmanship. The painting is solid and 
broad, and the color rich. No. 2, by M. Danger, is too forcibly 
dramatic, and the repetition of the uplifted arms of Mattathias by 
all the crowd is too monotonous. 

No. 5, by M. Rochegrosse, a pupil of MM. Lefebvre and Bou- 
langer, is by far the most original, and the only one which gives 
the blaze of an oriental sky in strong sunlight. To the right, by 
the overturned altar, Mattathias stands brandishing his bloody 
sword, while at his feet are the two bleeding victims. This pro- 
fusion of blood is M. Rochegrosse’s weak point. His “ Vitellius,” 
although unrewarded, was one of the most clever works at the 
Salon, but it displayed too much blood even for so sanguinary a 
subject. Here too there is a sense of the place formerly having 
been used as an abattoir. In the crowd on the left is a head of an 
old woman which would do credit to Bastien-Lepage. The whole 
is realism of the right kind—that of the period represented, but 
carried out in a modern spirit freed from conventionality. M. 
Rochegrosse is a first rate colorist. 

No. 10 is by M. Roy, another pupil of MM. Lefebvre and Bou- 
langer. He has put a great deal of air into his composition, but 
the figure of Mattathias in bright red is not satisfactory. The fore- 
shortening of the apostate’s body is clever ; but in this, as in No. 
5, there is too much of the sanguinary element. Blood is sprinkled 
on everything and trickles down the steps in the manner of Henri 
Regnault’s grand Alhambra picture. 

As examples of the result of the Beaux Arts system, M. Paul 
Baudry's pictures in the Orangerie of the Tuileries Gardens are 
most interesting. ‘‘ The Vision of St. Hubert "—the chimney piece 
of a large hall in the Chateau of Chantilly—is treated in the style 
of the eleventh century. The saint is a portrait of the Duc de 
Chartres, and the young page holding a horse’s head that of the 
Duc d’Oriéans, There is a certain confusion in the composition, 
and the color is somewhat raw; one feels that M. Baudry is not 
quite in his element both®s regards subject and style. Far more 
in his line is the large ceiling, belonging to Mr. Vanderbilt, 
‘*Les Noces de Psyché.” The centre is circular, and contains 
figures of Jupiter, Juno, Ganymede, Cupid, Psyche, Proserpine, 
Pluto, Venus, and Mars. The tenderness and naiveté of the 
principal couple is charmingly portrayed. So, too, the four 
corners, ‘‘ Children bearing the attributes of the Gods,” are de- 
lightful in color and design. The ‘‘ Towns of Italy” belonging to 
the Duchesse de Galliera are in the same style. Genoa is partic- 
ularly happy in color. The principal figure is that of a woman 
in pale dusky purple, with two attendant Cupids—one bearing a 
shield with the arms of the town, the other measuring a globe 
with compasses. A large number of studies in black and white 
and in color for the pictures in the new opera house are also 
here, and show great fertility of design. M, Baudry is as success- 
ful in portraiture as in decorative art—witness the fine portrait of 
Guizot, painted in 1862, The old diplomatist leans one arm on a 
table covered with papers, while his left hand is on his knee, adding 
to the rigid, thoughtful expression of the face. Nothing could be 
truer than this likeness, or those of M. Beulé and Charles Garnier, 
whose square features seem to live upon the canvas. Another— 
that of M. J. B.—has the tone, character, and freedom of touch, of 
the old Venetians. But in women’s portraits M. Baudry does not 
shine ; neither his Madeleine Brohan nor his dames du monde are 
satisfactory, and one of the latter shows hurry and carelessness in 
the execution. His little Comte de Montebello, which was in last 
year’s Salon, is stiff and dressy—the boy’s feet seemingly jammed 
into tight new boots, and his legs too weak to support his body. 
How bad, too, is the dog! yet the color on the whole is pleasing. 

Another master of decorative art is M. Galland, whose sketches 
and studies at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs are well worth care- 
fulattention. They are legion. Studies from the nude, studies of 
flowers treated as ornament, flowers and figures considered in re- 
‘ation to architectural effect, studies of ceilings, impressions of 
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landscapes, besides sketches and finished drawings of decorative 
work carried out in churches, hotels, and private houses—they 
prove, what is well known but little practised, that all good dec- 
orative work can only be carried out by those who have devoted 
years of study to nature in all its forms. Hence the success of 
Oriental nations in the art when only animals, birds, insects, rep- 
tiles, or inanimate objects are designed, and their comparative 
failure when they attempt any reproduction of the human figure. 
M. Galland’s work also proves that other styles are worthy of 
study besides that of the ‘‘ Greenery-yallery-Grosvenor-gallery ” 
School ; a fact which, perhaps, may be worth impressing upon the 
public in these latter days. 


PaRIS, July 29, 1882. PENGUIN. 





ETCHING AND DRY POINT. 


B. F., Toledo.—In our issue of September, 1881, we published 
an illustrated article on the elements of etching, written by a prac- 
tical etcher. You cannot do better than study that. (2.) ‘* Dry 
, although often used in conjunction with etching, cannot 

e strictly called etching, which, in its strict meaning, implies 
In etching, the line is bitten into the metal plate, 
or stone. In dry point, the line is simply scratched with the 
sharp point of some instrument, usually steel. There is some- 
thing peculiar in the nature of a scratch as distinguished from 
an etched line. This is explained as follows by Mr. Hamerton, 
in his recent admirable work, ‘‘ The Graphic Arts:” ‘*When a 
line is bitten, the copper is dissolved out of it by the acid, and 
therefore is simply absent, but with a dry point line it is not so. 
Here the disturbed copper is raised up out of the furrow and 
pushed either to one side or the other, or to both sides at once, 
and the way in which it is pushed aside depends upon the 
artist’s manner ot holding the needle. This raised copper is call- 
ed the burr, and it catches ink when the printer inks the plate. You 
notice a certain softness at the edge of the line, a shade, as it 
were, outside of the line ; well, this is the consequence of the burr, 
for if there were no burr that soft shade would not exist, and you 
would only have an impression of the clear sharp line itself, which 
would have the appearance of a fine engraved line. The burr can 
be removed very easily, and then you get something like engraver’s 
work ; or it can be left, and then you get something which resem- 
bles mezzotint in quality and is really the same thing as mezzo- 
tint in principle. Both kinds of dry point are very valuable re- 
sources, and are often employed by skilful etchers at the finishing 
of aplate. It has been said that dry point is to an etching ex- 
actly what glazing is to an oil picture; it gently darkens and 
softens the work, and throws over it, as it were, a veil of a differ- 
ent quality from its own; but though this is true, it is not the 
whole truth, for dry point enables an etcher to add passages of 
extreme delicacy which would othewise be beyond his reach. The 
diamond may be used for some of these, as it cuts delightfully, 
and is held like a pencil. But not only does dry point add to an 
etcher’s resources at the upper end of the scale, it enables him to 
add richness and softness to his darks,” 


corrosion. 


THE TREATMENT OF FLOORS. 


SATHUuRST, Newport, R. I.—The carpet, in our opinion, should 
never entirely cover the floor. It should always be so arranged 
that it may be taken up and shaken from time to time. There 
should be not less than a foot of space from the skirting-board 
all around the room. This may be painted (which we do not rec- 
ommend, as the surface soon wears away) or stained, after being 
properly planed and rubbed down, and afterwards polished with 
beeswax or turpentine ; or it may be covered with oilcloth of little 
or no pattern. This last-named method is well suited for a dining- 
room. We know a house where it has been adopted—an oilcloth 
of the color of old oak having been used for several years, and it 
still retains its original neat appearance. The chairs and other fur- 
niture standing on it have kept it from the friction of passing boots 
and shoes. This method, we think, after all, is probably the best of 
the inexpensive kinds. Dark-red matting around the skirting boards 
looks very well, but it fades very soon inasunny room. If expense 
is no object, cover the exposed portion of the floor with parquetry, 
which is warm-looking and comfortable, in conjunction with a 
dark, rich-bordered carpet overlaying it a few inches. It is neces- 
sary, though, to have the floor cut, sometimes at considerable in- 
convenience, to prepare the way for this filling. 


HALL AND STAIRCASE DECORATION. 


Sir : I should be much obliged for a few hints as to the treat- 
ment of my hall and staircase. There is a fair amount of light 
from a sort of conservatory on the first landing. The hall and 
the staircase walls have long been covered with a marble paper, 
varnished. What would you recommend to do with them? The 
stairs are white stone, which we clean with pipe-clay, and the ceil- 
ings are whitewashed. The skirting-boards are grained to imitate 
oak like the dining-room doors, I do not wish to repaint the re- 
ception-room woodwork, which now goes very well with the fur- 
niture, and, indeed, does not need renewing. 

S. P., West g¢th St.,.N. Y. 

ANSWER : If the ceilings are not too low, have a three-foot 
dado of dark-green stamped Japanese or Spanish leather, or one of 
the capital imitations of them which are much cheaper and almost 
as desirable. Have the upper part of the wall flatted (i.e., painted 
with gloss) in terra-cotta color and separated from the dado by a 
dark wooden rail ; the ceilings may be kalsomined a cream—almost 
light-buff color. Have the stairs and skirting-board painted to 
imitate the color of the dining-room doors if you will, but do not 
have them to imitate any kind of graining, which, like most shams, 
is in bad taste. Your varnished wall-paper in imitation of marble 
is strongly to be condemned. 


THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART OF CALIFOR- 
NIA will hold at San Francisco, during the first two weeks in Novem- 
ber, a competitive exhibition of embroideries and embroidery de- 
signs. Ten prizes, amounting to $445, will be awarded as follows : 
For the best piece of embroidery, the most artistic in design, color 
and work, suitable for a portiére, $100; for the design or piece of 
embroidery, receiving the majority of the votes of visitors during 
the exhibition, $50; for the best design for a screen of not less 
than three panels, $75 ; for the best design for a portiére, compe- 
tition limited to Pacific Coast art-workers, $50; for the best em- 
broidered table-cover, $50; for the best sample of drawn work, 
of original design, $25; for the best design of outline work on 
silk or linen, $25; for the best embroidered lambrequin, suitable 
for a mantel, $25; for the best design of California wild flowers, 
suitable for decorative purposes, $25; for the best figure design, 
suitable for a panel, $20. 


Cash prizes amounting to $2¢0, offered by the Dixon 
Crucible Company for the best drawings made with their American 
Graphite pencils by American school pupils or art students, were 
duly awarded at Saratoga in July. Two hundred and sixty-four 
drawings were sent in, representing twenty-two States. The two 
highest prizes—$50 each—were given to Miss Mary Fairchild, of 
St Louis, Mo., and Miss M. L. D. Watson, of Morristown, N. J. 
All but one of them were awarded to young ladies. The Dixon 
Company intends to offer another set of prizes the coming season. 


Dey Publications. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF THOMAS BEWICK, 
Woop ENGRAVER. Being an Account of his Career and Achieve- 
ments in Art, also a complete critical Estimate of his Engravings, 
both on Wood and Copper, with a Notice of the Works of his Broth- 
er, John Bewick, by D. C. Thomson. [Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. London: J. S. Virtue & Co. This admirable work 
contains a complete record of the celebrated artist’s life, and full 
information as to the contents of all the books for which he exe- 
cuted engravings, together with critical remarks on the merits of 
the cuts. The ‘‘ Quadrupeds,” the ‘‘ Birds,” and all the more im- 
portant of his works receive particular attention, and a special 
chapter gives hints to collectors of his works. The illustrations, 
in many instances, are printed from Bewick’s original blocks. 
Where these were not available, fac-similes have been used from 
the best states of the book illustrations as well as from the finest 
separately published blocks and plates, such as the ‘‘ Chillingham 
Bull,” the ‘‘Elephant,” the ‘‘Cadger’s Trot,” the ‘‘ Waiting 
for Death,” and others. Altogether there are about fifty cuts, 
some of full-page size. As is well known to Bewick’s admirers, 
all the shorter memoirs of the engraver have long since been out 
of print. The only one of any length that has yet been published 
is his own, issued some twenty years since, and also now difficult 
to be obtained. This, moreover (although most excellent so far 
as it goes), possesses little or no notice of the works Bewick pro- 
duced. The object of the present volume, therefore, is to fill up 
this gap, never previously occupied, by a careful estimate of the 
artistic value of Bewick’s engravings, as well as an account of the 
artist’s struggles, achievements and rewards. The edition is 
strictly limited to 75 proof copies (numbered) on large paper, the 
principal engravings printed on China paper, price $22.50, and 
250 smaller copies (numbered), price $8. J. W. Bouton is the 
agent for the work in this country, and will receive American sub- 
scriptions. 


A PALADIN OF FINANCE, by Edward Jenkins (J. R. Osgood & 
Co.), apparently deserves the extravagant eulogy that it is ‘‘ the 
best story of French life ever written by an English author.” It 
paints, in vivid colors, the rise, progress, and ruinous collapse of a 
colossal speculative company, designed to accumulate and wield 
the wealth of the faithful in the interest of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The bold and crafty Italian who engineers the scheme, 
and is suddenly slain at last by two of his humblest victims, crazed 
by their losses; the marchioness, proud, pious and beautiful, 
whom he fascinates and drags down to financial ruin ; her atheist 
secretary, who inflicts the penalty of death upon himself for his 
failure to save from destruction the family he served ; the eccentric 
baron, who divides his mental energies between the selection of 
trousers and devotion to the marchioness whom he hopelessly 
adores ; the burly Silenus of the Bourse and his blind daughter—all 
the characters, in fact, are imagined and drawn with unusual skill 
and stand out upon the canvas almost as clearly as the personages 
in one of Shakespeare's tragedies. 


THE MARQUIS OF CARABAS, by Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford 
(Roberts Bros.), is a melodramatic tale of a penitent old slave- 
trader who has rescued a noble Spanish infant from the sea, and 
tries to bring him up in ignorance of his own high birth and his 
foster-father’s criminal past. A modern Iago, in the shape of the 
ex-slave-trader’s old lieutenant, is resolved to disclose the truth to 
the young man, and share with him the Spanish fortune to which 
he is entitled. The struggle that ensues is picturesque and terri- 
ble, but an opportune heart-stroke carries off the villain just in 
time to permit a satisfactory conclusion. The story, of course, is 
swathed in the peculiar gorgeous diction with which Mrs. 
Spofford’s readers are familiar, and which always reminds us of 
the purple haze that sometimes covers an autumn landscape. 


A FatR PHILOSOPHER, by Henri Daugé (G. W. Harlan 
& Co.), the first of the new ‘* Kaaterskill Series,” makes 
its appearance in a‘‘ decorative medley” cover of blue, brown, 
and silver. Within it is somewhat of a medley, too. German 


literature and personal immortality are curiously mixed up 
with church and family quarrels and two or three love episodes. 
The ostensible hero and heroine are not so well drawn as some of 
the minor characters, but there is merit enough in the performance 
to warrant the expectation that the author, in due time, will do 
much better. 


ASCHENBROEDEL (Roberts Bros.) is a sincerely and pleasantly 
written story of a country maiden’s wrestle with society. She 
boldly defies it by going as a servant into a country boarding-house, 
but soon retreats in good order, bearing off a lover whom she ulti- 
mately changes for another of superior quality, to her own and 
the reader's entire satisfaction. 


THE FirReEPLace (J. L. Mott Iron Co.) is an artistic and delight- 
ful illustrated catalogue that gives one an excellent opinion of 
the taste and skill of the firm putting it forth. The variety of 
grates, fenders, fire-dogs, and other fireplace appurtenances shown 
in it, proves that the Mott Iron Company fully appreciates the 
public demand for work that shall be beautiful as well as useful. 


SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


Plate CXCIX. is a design for plaque or panel decoration— 
‘* Hollyhocks.” If on china, make the upper part light green 
(deep chrome-green and mixing yellow) with brown-green, and 
brown No. 3 in the shaded portions. The larger leaves are 
painted with the same colors, but stronger. For the flowers many 
different colors may be used, as white, yellow and pink, run- 
ning through various shades of red to purple, the latter being in 
some so dark as to be almost black. 

Plates CC. and CCI. furnish a number of bird and flower de- 
signs, which may be utilized for a variety of decorative purposes. 

Plate CCII. a design for a plaque or panel—‘‘ Camelia.” The 
leaves should bea very dark green (brown-green and chrome-green) - 
with brown No. 3 and blue (ultramarine), in the darkest shadows, 
Make the stems brown; the flowers should be painted very 
smoothly, the white being the white of the china and the gray 
being very light (gray No. 1 and 2) with a little bit of yellow (ivory) 
in the central portion ; stamens silver-yellow at the top. 

Plate CCIII. gives four designs for bands suitable for dadoes 
and similar decorative work. 

Plate CCIV. is an embroidery design—‘‘ Trailing Arbutus and 
Partridge Berry”—designed for a sofa pillow, a screen, or the end 
of atable scarf. The ground is of very dark olive silk plush, and 
the embroidery is done in Kensington or crewel stitch, The ar- 
butus is worked in chenille ; the flowers are in four shades of pink, 
with a few touches of silk floss at the edges of some of 
the petals to heighten the effect of the shading ; the leaves are in 
various shades of wood-brown and olive-green. The leaves of the 
partridge vine are worked in myrtle-green and sage split filling 
floss ; the berries are first underlaid with zephyr and then worked 
over in two or three shades of bright-red floss. 

Plate CCV. is a design for a chasuble, French work of the 
twelfth century. The entire vestment is shown in miniature, and 
the working design, actual size, is given below it, The embroid- 
ery is in gold on a vioiet ground, 


